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To the Full Page Wanamaker 
advertisement that is published 
~ every week-day in 


THE 


Philadelphia 


= LY RECORD 


“gees an extra page was used by this house, on Monday, 
¢%.. February 20, 1899, to advertise ‘ The Internation- 


a al Library,” and «‘The Record” was the only 
(C newspaper in Philadelphia in which these books were so 
: gy advertised. 
John Wanamaker, D. Appleton & Co., and the majority 
of magazine publishers, have learned by repaid experience that ‘ The 
Philadelphia Record” is THE BOOK MEDIUM OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and Trying is Believing. 

Average Circulation during February, 1899: 187.376 Copies every 
day ; 146,859 Copies every Sunday. 


- The Largest Circulation in Pennsylvania. 4, 
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Another Record Breaker 











The April Issue 


of the 





Woman's 
Home Companion 











Went to press with 15 columns 
more advertising than ever 
before in the history of the 
magazine for the same month. 

Average circulation, past 
three months, over 341,000 


copies per issue. 

















Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Pubs., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
108 Times Building, 1529 Marquette Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED AS SKCOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YorK, N. Y., Post-OFFIce, JUNE 29, 1893. 


VoL. XXVI. 


ADVERTISING CALIFORNIA 
REAL ESTATE. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT 
WOOD COLONY” Is 
TISED IN THE 
SAND DOLLARS 
ADVERTISING 


HOW THE “ MAY- 
BEING ADVER- 
EAST — ONE THOU- 
PER WEEK AS AN 
APPROPRIATION — 
HOW IT IS SPENT AND THE RESULTS 
If PRODUCES—THE GREAT DRAW- 
ING CARD IS THE EVIDENT HONESTY 
OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS—A CHAT 
WITIL WARREN N. WOODSON, 


Some days ago a copy of the May- 
wood Colony dd- 
vocate Was shown 
to me by a friend, 
with the request 
that I should read 
it. As I had seen 
the Maywood Col- 
ony advertised in 
some of the maga- 
zines I perused the 
publication with 
interest. It is an 
eight-page paper 
issued on the Ist 
and 15th of each 
month and pub- 
lished for the sole 
purpose of adver- 
tising some fruit- 
growing lands in 
California. “In fact 
itis the organ of a 
real estate agency 
whose headquar- 
ters are at Corning, 
Cal., with an East- 
ern office in the St. 
James Building, 
New York. 

Rightly surmising that there might 
be a good advertising story to be told 
by the firm of Foster & Woodson, 
who own and are selling the property 
tothe public, I betook myself to the 
above city address and there found 
Mr. Warren N. Woodson ina spacious 
suite of offices where several young 
lady typewriters were busy at work. 

When I went into his private office 
atthe invitation of one of the young 


NEW YORK, MArcHu 22, 1899. 





Warren N. Woopson, 


No. 12. 


ladies, Mr. Woodson received me cour- 
teously, but when I stated my errand 
heat first begged to be excused until 
some future day. His desk was piled 
up with unanswered mail, and a heap 
of telegrams at his elbow indicated 
that he was really immersed in busi- 
ness of great importance. He ex- 
plained how busy he was, and, to show 
that he was not putting me off without 
cause, handed me several of the tele- 
grams received during that morning. 
So, promising that I would call at a 
more convenient time, I asked acasual 
question about the 
property, and Mr. 
Woodson immedi- 
ately became en- 
thusiastic, with the 
result that before 
he was well con- 
scious of it he had 
told me all I want- 
ed to know. 

First let me say 
that, in perusing 
the Maywood Col- 
ony Advocate, I 
had made up my 
mind that whoever 
wrote the matter 
it contained was 
telling the truth 
and telling it in a 
clear, logica! and 
convincing way. 
Just a plain state- 
ment of straight- 
forward facts, 
pleasantly narrat- 
ed in excellent but 
simple, common 
sense English. No 
straining after effect, no highfalutin 
nonsense, but honest talk that bore 
evidences of sincerity all the way 
through. And Mr. Woodson’s person- 
ality almost immediately stamps him 
as the author of the literature, almost 
without his admitting it. A well-knit, 
manly figure, a pleasing face, and a 
clear, frank, blue eye that looks straight 
into yours while he is talking, all im- 
press one with the firm conviction 
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that you are conversing with an hon- 
est business man. I merely state this 
to account for my assertion that Mr. 
Woodson is the best advertisement 
for his own business that he can ever 
use. His personality is even more 
convincing than his ads. It is his 
charm of manner, and his happy facul- 
ty of being perfectly candid in enum- 
erating points that would, ordinarily, 
militate against his success with in- 
vestors, that are really the cause of his 
success as a real estate operator. 

“ Maywood Colony,” said Mr. Wood- 
son, “is a tract of level land in the 
Sacramento Valley. Its soil makes it 
peculiarly adaptable for fruit growing, 
particularly for olives. Mr. Foster 
and myself founded the colony eight 
years ago. At first we advertised it 
to Californians, but gradually extend- 
ed our field until now we reach the 
whole country. Our plan is to buy up 
large parcels of land at so much per 
acre, and sell it retail at a profit. Both 
of us might have been millionaires to- 
day had we sold at the exorbitant 
prices some real estate agents ask for 
their land. But we were satisfied with 
small profits from the start.” 

“ What is the land used for ?” 

“Almost exclusively for fruit-grow- 
ing purposes. Of course there are a 
goodly number of buyers who have 
built residences on their property, but 
Eastern purchasers, as a ruie, do not 
go there at all. In fact some have 
never seen their holdings, except in a 
photograph.” 

“ What kind of people buy ?” 

“Chiefly the well-to-do working 
classes, those who have saved a little 
money and wish to make a sound in- 
vestment that will pay them in the 
near future.” 

“But of what use is the land to 
those who don’t go near it ?” 

“ The answer to that question is the 
secret of our success. The fact that 
many of our investors are non-resident, 
in fact live thousands of miles from the 
colony, supplies those who are resident 
with work. In connection with our 
firm is the Maywood Colonies Fruit 
Association, which exists for the sole 
purpose of planting and caring for the 
ground belonging to absentees, and for 
cutting and selling the fruit after it 
has grown. The association, in the 
execution of this work, gives employ- 
ment to those residents who have 
spare time and want work. A non- 
resident property owner is charged 


only $12.50 per acre per year for keep- 
ing his property in perfect condition.” 

“Have you spent much money in 
advertising, Mr. Woodson ?” 

“We have expended more than 
$100,000 during the last eight years in 
seeking publicity for our propositions. 
Weare now appropriating about $4,000 
a month for advertising purposes.” 

“ What mediums do you use ?” 

“The magazines chiefly — Cosmo- 
politan, Review of Reviews, etc.” 

“ Do they pay you well ?” 

“T am very well satisfied with our 
results. So far as the Cosmopolitan is 
concerned we have had inquiries from, 
and done business with, parties in 
British India and in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, which speaks well for 
the international character of that 
magazine.” 

“What is your chief offering—I 
mean at what rate do you sell the 
land ?” 

“We are offering ten-acre lots at 
$500 cash, or $600 on instalments cov- 
ering three years. Then for the cost 
of trees and planting—with whatever 
fruit desired—as well as caring for the 
ground, the extras are about $700.” 

“That allows you a big profit ?” 

“No, sir. We are not after big 
profits. We have graded our prices 
to suit the pockets of the thrifty. If 
we make $10 an acre profit on our out- 
lay we feel thoroughly satisfied. Last 
year we sold 3,000 lots at just that 
profit, making $30,000 for our pains.” 

“ What does it cost per acre to ad- 
vertise ?” 

“T should say $10, and with other 
expenses perhaps it costs $15 to sell 
every acre. We buy land in whole- 
sale to sell at retail, and as one of our 
ambitions is to have plenty of popula- 
tion at Maywood, we would sooner sell 
to many at a small margin than toa 
few at a much larger profit.” 

“ What was your object in starting 
the Advocate ?” 

“Simpiy to support our magazine 
and newspapef advertising. Every in- 
dividual who answers our ad is re- 
corded in a book kept for the purpose, 
and he gets a copy of the Advocate by 
mail every two weeks. When I tell 
you that we are now printing 40,000 
copies of each issue, you may guess at 
our applications in the past. As you 
see, the Advocate is excellently printed, 
on good paper, and the half-tone views 
of Maywood are from actual photo- 
graphs.” 
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“Does it pay you to issue this pa- 
per as 

“In the New Year’s issue I had a 
very long article occupying fifteen 
columns and headed, ‘ Now, take a 
chair and let’s talk it over,’ present- 
ing an exhaustive argument in favor 
of buying land for a home or invest- 
ment at Maywood. So far I have had 
over 300 letters, coming from almost 
every State in the Union, mentioning 
that article, and I know that we have 
sold a good many ten-acre lots on ac- 
count of it.” 

“ Who prepares your ads and litera- 
ture ?” 

“Ido. I have been the recipient 
of many offers from the ubiquitous ad- 
smith, anxious to prepare our litera- 
ture, but I am still doing the work 
myself. While I do not deny that the 
professional advertisement writer is 
clever in his way, and often able to 
turn out attractive matter, still it is es- 
sential that the party who writes our 
announcements should be tnoroughly 
in touch with Maywood and our busi- 
ness. We have to talk plain, convinc- 
ing facts, and they are best set forth, 
in my opinion, by those who are most 
familiar with the subject. Fancy writ- 
ing, however attractive, would be of 
no use to us. The plainly put argu- 
ment is our only weapon. And I 
don’t think a mau can talk or write 
intelligently about a place that he has 
not seen or dwelt in.” 

“ What size space do you use in the 
magazines ?”* 

“Invariably full pages. Less would 
not do us, as we have much to say. 
In some of the California newspapers 
we use two full columns, but the mo- 
ment we get a reply to any ad the 
Advocate does the rest with the corre- 
spondent.” 

“Do you use other forms of circular?” 

“Plenty of them. We have just 
gotten out a very handsome booklet 
on Maywood, consisting of 42 pages. 
It is full of illustrations, reproductions 
of photographs taken in various parts 
of the estate. The letterpress is mainly 
devoted to information about the cult- 
ure of the olive and the superiority of 
the Maywood soil for producing it. 
It is the olive that will make the fut- 
ure of California. At present there is 
not enough grown there for the State’s 
own consumption.” 

Joun C. GRAHAM. 
i 
Ax honest bargain is the noblest work of re- 


tailing. 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN. 

The endless chain has now been utilized bya 
Baltimore concern to sell its goods. The firm 
is disseminating a series of irresistible coupons 
and certificates that are calcalated to corner 


the world’s visible supply of money and ab- 


sorb five times the population of the globe as 
customers on the 15th deal, The scheme is as 
follows: 

No. 1 buys for 30 cents six coupons and a 
certificate. He sells the coupons to acquaint- 
ances for 5 cents each, thus reimbursing him- 
self. The purchaser of each 5-cent coupon 
sends it in with 25 cents and becomes the owner 
of an outfit of coupons like No. 1 first bought. 
As soon as the people to whom No. 1 sold the 
coupons send in their orders for coupons, No. 1 
is given for his trouble the “ choice of the fol- 
lowing valuable presents ”’ : 

“*Two-dollar guaranteed best English steel, 
four-blade, pearl-handle pocket-knife, in a 
handsome morocco leather case,” or 

“Two-dollar fountain pen, guaranteed 14- 
karat solid gold.’’ 

It will be noticed readily that the pen or 
knife costs No.1 nothing but the trouble of 
selling the six coupons to his friends. As each 
friend will do the same thing, it is equally ap- 
parent it will cost them nothing to get the pen 
or knife. As the next people who invest will 
repeat the same transaction it will cost them 
nothing. It will thus be seen that in this happy 
transaction nobody has to pay, and yet the 
company is sufficiently reimbursed to make it 
profitable to give out the pens and knives. It 
will be noticed that when No. 1’s transaction 
is complete the situation is thus : 

No. 1 has invested 30 cents and received it 
back with a knife or a pen. 

The company has received No. 1’s 30 cents 
and 25 cents from each of No. 1’s friends, 
making a total of $1.80, for which it has de- 
livered a knife ora pen. 

No. 1’s six friends have coupons on their 
hands which they are going to sell to reimburse 
themselves and to entitle them to receive a 
knife or pen. 

If the six who bought from No. 1 should not 
send in orders for coupons No. 1 could not get 
his knife or pen but he would still be reimbursed 
for his outlay. If he failed to sell all his six 
coupons he would lose 5 cents on every one not 
sold. The same conditions which are true in 
the case of No. 1 are true in the case of every 
one who succeeds him, In the endless chain 
for charity the weak link is that somebody 
breaks the chain who does not care to give his 
money. This weak link has been obviated in 
the present scheme by making it to every man’s 
interest to help the p hee along. He has taken 
hold and he can not let go without losing. The 
mysterious thing is, ‘‘ Who finally pays the 
bill?’””. The scheme has marvelous possibili- 
ties. When the coupons have been sold in ten 
transactions, more than 10,000,000 people will 
have become purchasers. 
tery, diamond shares in Africa and gold shares 
in the Klondike will all pale into insignificance 
compared with this.—Bad/imore (Md.) News. 


ss - 
INDUCEMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 

A Brixton, England, tradesman, on a pur- 
chase to the amo.nt of three shillings, gives 
the customer a coupon entitling him to have 
one tooth pulled free. Another tradesman has 
hit on a cumulative system of coupons, where- 
by a consumer may secure for himself a free 
passage and hotel expenses in Paris for the 
exhibition of 1900.—Shoe and Leather Ga- 
zette, St Louts. 


ApvVERTISING, like merchandise, should be 
bought and sold for what it is worth,— 
Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’’ Weekly. 


The Louisiana Lot- * 
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JOURNALISM IN FRANCE. 


French journalism is a_ peculiar 
thing. From the American point of 
view thereareno newspapers in France. 
There are journals, papers appearing 
daily, but these papers may or may not 
have news in them. At any time when 
the French people are wildly excited 
about something or other the papers 
have all kinds of information on the 
subject—information affirmative, neg- 
ative and imaginative. This cloud- 
burst of verbosity will sweep every- 
thing else out of the papers, as the 
subject of which it treats overtops all 
others in the minds of the mercurial 
people. News as news does not re- 
ceive very serious consideration at the 
hands of French editors. They have 
more serious business to attend to. 
The affairs of their country, and of 
Paris—the heart of their country—oc- 
cupy their whole attention. When a 
nation stands for years at a time with 
a chip on its shoulder, straining its 
eyes to discern the shadow of the rash 
wretch who will knock it off, a little 
item of news sinks into nothingness. 

There is a system for collecting 
news. A reporter (the word is in the 
French language now) does a great 
part of his work at a cafe table. When 
he has finished his writing he sits 
around waiting for friends from other 
papers to come and copy it, and when 
he gets good and ready he goes to his 
office with his “copy.” It may appear 
the next day or the day after next. 
Once a large building burned down in 
aris. One reporter watched the 
blaze, wrote it up and handed it around 
to friends from all the other important 
papers. The others copied it, and then 
remained conversing, while the first 
man took his story to his paper and 
then returned to join them. The next 
day but a single paper in Paris had an 
account of the fire. The day after that 
all the other papers came out with it. 
On the third day the editor of the paper 
that had had the news first copied the 
account from one of the other papers 
and printed it, in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that he had printed the same 
thing two days before. He knew that 
the fire had occurred some time during 
the week, but thought that a delay of 
a day or two had made the news a lit- 
tle more valuable. 

The French papers have no trouble 
in filling their columns. Essays, let- 
ters, reviews of plays and society notes 


take up a great deal of their space. 
One needs a perfervid imagination to 
write for a French paper, but, as for 
haste, there is no need of it. If news 
is news to-day, why not to-morrow? 
Print it at any time, says the French- 
man, and make your motto, “ Festina 
lente.”—Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS. 


In the development of any business 
the first thing to be done is to study 
the selling conditions: 

First—Who are the persons likely 
to buy the goods? How many such 
persons are there and what quantity 
can each probably use? Where do 
these people live? In what class or 
classes of society are they? What are 
their habits of thought? What are 
the best methods of reaching them and 
influencing their opinions ? 

Second—What competing articles 
are there, and what has been done to 
advance the sale of these? How far 
can the work that competitors have 
already done in introducing the sale of 
similar articles be made to serve in 
the development of the business ? 

Third— What is the factory cost of 
the goods? What is the maximum 
price for which the goods can be sold? 
What is the lowest price at which 
similar goods are sold? What is the 
highest price? What will be the sell- 
ing expense on the proposed plan of 
introduction? What is the proper 
price to charge in order to secure at 
the same time the largest sale and the 
largest profit ? 

Fourth— What is the most effective 
method of selling the goods? To 
jobbers, thence through dealers? 
Through dealers, without a middle- 
man? By means of agents? Or direct 
to the consumer by mail? If to dealers 
or agents, can a monopoly of the goods 
for such dealer or agent be established? 

Fifth—What are the arguments in 
detail that will be most effective in 
establishing confidence in the minds 
of prospective customers and causing 
them to buy? What are the most 
effective means of presenting these 
arguments? What sidc influences can 
be brought to bear to force sales? 

Sixth—What is the amount that can 
be devoted to the development of the 
business, and what proportion of the 
price of the article can probably be 
profitably charged to such develop 
ment ?—Advertising Experience. 
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Che —— Sun. 


America’s Best Daily. 





\ Why Does The Sun 


Believe that it is especially 
adapted to do your advertis- 
ing ? 
Because 

in all New York there is no 
man of property, no man of 
real substance, no citizen of 
standing and of honorable am- 
bition who does not read THE 


SUN. 











Throughout America most peo- 
ple admit that THE SUN is the 
best Daily newspaper published. 


No Mian Denies It. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


A great deal of complaint is heard 
from dealers over the inroads which 
the catalogue houses are making in the 
trade of the retailers. What are cata- 
logue houses? They are firms which 
conduct their business entirely through 
mail orders. How do they get those 
mail orders? By advertising. There 
is the sole secret. But they have no 
monopoly of it. If the merchants who 
do the loudest complaining would em- 
ploy some of the same opportunities 
they would have no occasion to be- 
wail these conditions 

The success of these catalogue 
houses proves two things. First, that 
advertising is a mighty lever and mag- 
net to draw business; and, second, 
that the days of non-advertisers are 
numbered. There is no use for any 
one to stand on his hind legs and kick 
or lament over this fact, for it is a con- 
dition that has come to stay. The 
catalogue houses most seriously affect 
dealers in the smaller towns. Now, 
what should they do to counteract this 
competition? In the first place, they 
should be liberal advertisers in their 
loca] papers. Then the dealer should 
get up neat catalogues of his goods, 
andhand them to customers and also 
distribute them either by mail or mes- 
sengers to the citizens of the surround- 
ing territory. This catalogue should 
be neatly gotten up and impress upon 
the recipient the fact that it would not 
alone be to his advantage to buy from 
his neighbors, but that it is also his 
duty to patronize the merchants of his 
own town whose requirement, taxes, 

c. help to keep up the community 
and benefit it in many other ways. 
And further that he will sell him 
goods just as cheap as any catalogue 
house or any other concern offers them 
at; that he knows whom he buys from ; 
ihat he gets his purchases delivered to 
the doors; that he can exchange them 
if not correct or damaged, and if the 
dealer should think it necessary, alsoto 
offer to extend credit to the purchaser. 
There are many other pertinent points 
that could be impressed upon the con- 
sumer why he should buy from the 
local dealer besides those mentioned. 
Catalogues such as required can be 
gotten up very cheaply these days. 
The cuts are the heaviest expense, but 
almost every manufacturer the dealer 
buys from will be glad to Joan him the 
cuts of the goods he manufactures, so 
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there remains only the expense of the 
printing, binding and mailing. 

The suggestion is certainly worth a 
trial, to say nothing of the fact that it 
is the only means at hand to counter- 
act the influence of the catalogue 
houses.— Furniture Worker. 


ee 
ALAS, POOR SHAKESPEARE. 


The traditional story of the man who called 
for the author of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ at the end of the 
play, long after Shakespeare had joined the 
majority, is not without a recent parallel, says 
the Westminster Gazette. A correspondent in- 
forms us that in the small Hungarian town of 
Illye the manager of the theater, Zoltan Beres- 
tyey, advertises as follows : 


ILLYEZ HUNGARIAN THEATER. 
January 29, 1899. 
First performance of 
ROMEO AND JULIA. 
Sensational, World-Renowned Tragedy 
in 5 Acts, with a mee : 
and Bengal F 2 
By WILLIAM SH \KESPE ARE. 
The Author will be present at the per- 
formance ! ! 
“>, 

To Get the reader’s attention, and then veer 
it off in the wrong direction, to attract it and 
then distract it, is as bad as never getting it at 
all.—Sfatuda. 


Fine Cake Making 
T= success of a cake depends more on its 
lightness than on any other one thing. 

The kind of baking powder used is of prime 
importance. 

Baking powder should be made of cream of 
tartar and soda 

Cream of tartar, or argol, is a hard crystal 
which forms on the inside of wine vats. The 
supply comes from Europe. It is the same 
crystal sometimes noticed in grape jam or 
preserves, 

Soda contains carbonic acid gas, the gas of 
soda water. When the soda is wet and comes 





A CLEVELAND CAKE 


in contact with an acid such as cream of 
tartar the gas it contains is set free. The gas 
spreads through the dough and raises it, 
making it light and digestible. 

The purest cream of tartar and the purest 
soda in the world are used in Cleveland’s 
baking powder. These are the only ingredi- 
ents with the exception of the small amount 
of flour necessary to preserve the mixture. 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 

THIS REPRODUCTION IS ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
SMALLER THAN THE ORIGINAL, TO GET 
SUCH GOOD LETTERPRESS AND SO ATTRACT- 
IVE A PICTURE IN A SPACE SO SMALL RE 
SOME SKILL. 


QUIRES QUITE 
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THE 
/Mianta AJournal 


Offers the best medium for reaching the best 
classes of people in Georgia and adjoining 
States. 

The circulation of the DAILY JOURNAL 
averaged during 1898 


30,056 Copies. 


This proves that as a Newspaper it prints 
the news and meets the demands of the people. 

No Daily published in the States of the 
South has ever attained its circulation or come 
within ten thousand of it. 

It is the exponent of the best thought of 
the South, patriotic and conservative. 

The average circulation of the Weekly is 
more than 21,000 and is constantly increasing. 


THE JOURNAL, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOKE SMITH, President. H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 





The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, THE ROOKERY, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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A HINT IN AD CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


By Clifton S. Wady. 


“ Now, Johnny, don’t you play with 
the fire while I’m out.” 

And after she goes Johnny proceeds 
to do just that thing, and there’s a hot 
time in the old town that night. 

He hadn’t thought of playing with 
the fire until his mother suggested it. 

It’s that way in some advertising. 
The writer suggests things which leave 
impressions that work harm. 

Our ad leaders tell us that one heavy 
headline followed by body type and a 
short, prominent signature is a goos 
form for newspaper ads. Smith takes 
it up and proceeds to write what he 
thinks are mighty good ads. 

» Here are two of them: 


BAD FRUIT. 


Inferiority in some articles simply af- : 

: fects their appearance—possibly the length ° 

: of their life. : 
: Not so with fruit. 
eat or it isn’t. : 
Bad fruit need not be offered the public : 

> if a dealer chooses to cull for quality—as : 
: Ido. . 
When you want first-class fruit with all : 
: the deliciousness of ripe perfection in each : 


: piece, call 
: at SMITH’S. 


That’s either fit to - 


: | COMMON SAUSAGE. 


PASS == 


= 
pat who are careless as to the quality : 


of much of their food are particular about : 
the sausage they eat. : 
Common sausage, as displayed in the - 
average butclfer shop, is a very uninviting : 
: article. 
. Not so our special brand, 
+ mer-Sweet ”’ Sausage. : 
In this product every care ‘s taken to in- - 
sure the finest grade, and the utmost care ; 
is maintained through each process in its : 
preparation. . 
: Ask for the Summer-Sweet Sausage next : 
+ time you want any, at ° 


SMITH’S. 


“The Sum- : 


Ad No. 2. 


Such an ad as this is a “double 
header.” It gives two impressions to 
the reader. As to which impression 
you get depends on whether you 
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“skim” the ad page or read every 
word carefully. Which do you do? 

If you glance down the column and 
meet with either of above ads you will 
read, in the case of the first one: 
“ Bad Fruit at Smith’s.” The second 
one you will read: “Common Saus 
age—Smith’s.” 

Isn’t this so? 

It is only after a careful reading that 
you come to know that Smith is say- 
ing nice things of his goods. 

The ad of this kind needs to be 
watched in preparation and the “ state- 
ment” made by reading its two most 
prominent lines should read favorably 
to Smith and his wares—or at least 
should not talk against them. 

In the second example a cut is used. 
Smith thinks any old thing is good 
enough fora cut which is to be used 
but once; but is it ? 

Don’t you think he’s done more 
harm than good by using the cut he 
has employed? I do. He should 
have usedacut showing the fine ap- 
pearance of the genuine Smith sausage 
—not a cut showing the poor quality 
of some other kind. 
so 

Tue following advertisement appeared in a 
London morning newspaper the other day: 
** Wanted—Two barmaids; one experienced, 
the other not good.””—Liguor Trades Review, 

——- 

















Girlish Figures 
Won Back 


When the years have robbed the 
body of its grace, when added 
flesh hides the lines that once 
drew admiration 

THE... 

Foster Abdominal 


Hose Supporter 


ten times out of ten, brings batk 
the youthful figure, throws the 
back in at the waist line, straigh- 
tens the shoulders, and reducesa 
prominent abdomen from one to 
three inches. Takes the place of 
abdominal belts for the cure of 
female weakness and holds up 
the stockings better than any 
® other support. 

THREE GRADES 
Wide Web, black or white 60¢ 
Wide W .. fancy frilled, black, 
white, cardinal, blue or 75¢ 
Heavy Silk Web, large pa if desired. ......$1.25 

It is made of satin with four bands of best lisle or 
silk elastic, 
When ordering be sure and give height aad waist measure 
Get Tue Foster from your dealer 
and take no other or send to 
‘THEFOSTER. HOSE SUPPORTER COMPANY, 
4000 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





PICTURES IN WHICH THE FEMALE FACE AND 
FIGURE APPEARS IN POSES LIKE THIS ARE 
PROBABLY OF THE CLASS TO WHICH THOSE 
ILLINOIS FEDERATED WOMEN’S CLUBS RAISE 
OBJECTIONS, 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 


The Official State Paper. 


The bill which was introduced by Assemblyman 
Thomas of Chippewa Falls, an influential member of the 
Legislature, to constitute the EVENING WISCONSIN the 
official paper of the State, passed the Assembly on the 
24th of February by the strong vote of 58 to 25, or more 
than a two-thirds vote. It was defeated in the Senate on 
the 8th inst. by a vote of 18 to 12. This result was not 
unexpected. 

The number of Republicans in the Legislature of 
Wisconsin is 113. Of this number the EVENING WIscon- 
SIN receives 70 votes, or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
Republican representation. ‘This is a recognition and a 
compliment which would be appreciated by any Repub- 
lican newspaper in the country. 

The EvENING Wisconsin had nothing whatever to 
do in any form with the introduction of the bill in the 
Legislature. It was done by thoughtful Republican 
members who acted of their own volition, and they had 
reason so to act, as the popular branch of the Legislature 
gave the EvENING WISCONSIN over two-thirds majority. 

The EvENING WISCONSIN is satisfied with the result; 
it is better for the EVENING WisconsIN to be as it has 
been for the past forty years, entirely independent of 
politicai patronage. It has lived with the people and 
always intends to live with the people, and has wisely 
cultivated independence of expression in dealing with 
public measures and criticising public men when it thought 
them derelict in their duties. That life and that ambi- 
tion have given the EVENING WIsconsIN the strong and 
enduring foothold it has retained among the people of 
the State as an independent, fair-minded and patriotic 
journal, which has striven to teach the people. 


HORACE M. FORD, {12 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHAS. H. EDDY, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. City, 


v EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 
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ONE INSURANCE MAN’S 
VIEWS. 
By Frank A. Heywood. 


“T am a firm believer in newspaper 
advertising for insurance companies,” 
says Col]. Pattee, Philadelphia agent 
of the Northwestern, “ and often wish 
all the companies would follow the 
example of the ‘Rock of Gibraltar’ 
company and enter into a systematic 
newspaper campaign. 

“In advertising a company,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, “statements about 
it should be, first, the character of the 
men managing its affairs; second, the 
safeguards of the system accepted by 
them; third, the fact that it is firmly 
established, having successfully sur- 
mounted the diseases incident to youth; 
and, fourth, the relation of its re- 
sources to its liabilities. These are the 
facts with which agents have to deal 
and are the only ones which should be 
at all conspicuous in newspaper or 
other announcements. I think it is a 
mistake to advertise bargains in insur- 
ance. It is worth the market prize to 
the purchaser, so what avails it to tell 
the buyer that the seller is making or 
losing money by the operation? If he 
wants the provision he must and he 
will pay the price. Purchasers and 
policy-holders will, year after year, 
return to the old stand, if they are 
satisfied with the commodity. 

“Tn so widely diffused a population 
as ours,’ continued Colonel Pattee, 
“drummers or agents on commission 
are essential supplements of any suc- 
cessful insurance business. Any plan 
which tends to impair the usefulness 
of the agent will result in a rebound 


” 











on itself of its counsel of economy. 
Grave may be the agent’s defects, but 
nevertheless his principal owes him a 
debt. Numerous illustrations of this 
truth will occur to every mind. The 
experience of a London insurance 
company is pointed. This company 
resolved to enter upon a newspaper 
campaign and to force the agents to 
pay the bills. In fact, it ceased to 
employ agents under the proper name, 
but dubbed them district secretaries, 
and gave them fixed salaries instead 
of contingent commissions. To these 
men were intrusted local interests, and 
from them the company expected an 
increase to its business. To all in- 
tents they were the same as our agents, 
with the exception that they received 
salaries instead of commissions. The 
real result of this policy, which was 
adduced as a feature and exponent of 
a wise economy, is easily shown. The 
company had, in eighty-three years, 
accumulated funds to the extent of 
$55,000,000. But from the time it 
adopted the new policy, the decadence 
was rapid, without a spasm of recov- 
ery. The latest reports I have from 
it show that the premium income from 
the year was but £6,357, while the 
management expenses were £8,307. 
So much for the vaunted value and 
economy of the newspaper advertising, 
non-agency, non-commission policy.” 
ae 
THE SPECIAL SALE. 

The special function of the special sale is to 
remove congestion, to quicken circulation, to 
improve the complexion of stocks by putting 
new life into sluggish places and moving those 
things that need a lubricator of some character 
to help them off. The special sale is pre- 
scribed as medicine, not diet; to be carefully 
compounded and taken at intervals, not to be 
served at every meal.—Dry Goods Economist. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE. 


HOW FAR AN ADVERTISER MAY GO IN 
USING THE PRAISES SUNG BY AN- 
OTHER WITHOUT THAT OTHER’S 
CONSENT. 

The Court of Errors and Appeals 
has handed down a decision affirming 
the decree of Vice-Chancellor Stevens 
granting a preliminary injunction re- 
straining the maker of a patent den- 
tifrice from using the laudatory report 
of a committee of the New Jersey 
State Dental Society as an advertise- 
ment to further the sale of his goods. 
This decision shows how far a man 
may go in using the praises sung by 
another without the latter’s consent. 
In order to give the readers of the 
Call an idea of what the courts hold 
on this question, it may be well to pub- 
lish some parts of Vice-Chancellor 
Stevens’ decision. The decision was 
rendered in October last. In opening, 
the vice-chancellor says : 

The complainant, an incorporated 
society, files its bills against the de- 
fendant to restrain the publication of 
extracts from a report made by a 
committee of the complainant. The 
report is an original essay on the care 
of the teeth and the best means of 
preserving them. Among other things, 
it deals with the subject of tooth 
powders and pastes, and in several 
passages commends the paste made 
by the defendant; the report, signed 
by five dentists, members of the soci- 
ety, Was read at a meeting thereof, at 
Asbury Park in July last. After hav 
ing been read, it was, in the language 
of the bill, “then discussed and, on 
motion, accepted by the society and 
handed by its chairman to the secre- 
tary of the society, to be retained by 
him as the property of and part of the 
records of said society and meeting.” 

The report, with other reports and 
papers of the society, was afterwards 
handed to a representative of a maga- 
zine of dental literature, known as 
/tems of Interest, published monthly 
in New York. The report in question 
las not been published in this maga- 
zine. It still remains in manuscript. 

Application was made by a repre- 
sentative of the defendant company to 
an officer of the complainant company 
for a copy. Failing to get it from 
him, he procured a copy from a per- 
son connected with the magazine, and 
then proceeded to use extracts frown 
it as an aavertisement of the paste. 


It is not pretended that either the 
copy was procu.ed or the advertise- 
ment made by authority or permission 
of the complainant. 

The vice-chancellor then states the 
grounds of defense, which were chief- 
ly that the annual session of the soci- 
ety was public, and that many persons 
outside of the members of the society 
heard the reading of the report, and 
that was consequently a publication. 
The vice-chancellor proceeds : 

That the manuscript and its con- 
tents were, in the first instance, the ex- 
clusive property of complainant does 
not therefore admit of doubt. The 
question in dispute is whether they 
have been so published as to have be- 
come the property of the public. As 
defendant does not pretend to claim 
by private transfer to himself, it must 
show title in the public, of which it is 
a member. The burden of proof is 
on the defendant. It must show af- 
firmatively that what was once the 
complainant’s has now become com- 
mon property. In this I think it has 
failed. Mr. Lathrop says that the re- 
port was read in the presence of the 
public and that many persons not con- 
nected with the society were present. 
That who these persons were and un- 
der what circumstances they attended 
does not appear. They may have 
been, consistently with the facts stated, 
exhibitors who paid a fee, in which 
case they would stand much in the po- 
sition of persons admitted to a theatri- 
cal performance or a lecture on pay- 
ment of a fee. In such case there is 
no dedication of the play or lecture to 
the public generally. There is no 
averment that a public meeting was 
called to hear the report read. There 
is no averment that the general pub- 
lic were, by any formal act of the so- 
ciety or its officers, invited to be pres- 
ent. All that is fairly deducible from 
Mr. Lathrop’s statement is that at the 
regular annual meeting some persons, 
not members, were not excluded from 
its sessions; in other words, that its 
doors were not closed upon them. 

The report was read, not to or for 
the benefit of the public generally, but 
to and for the benefit of the society. 
It was “ accepted,” not by the public, 
but by the society. It was a profes- 
sional essay, intended primarily for 
professional men. The views em- 
bodied in it might or might not be ap- 
prceved by the members of the society 
at large. Now, to assert that the mere 
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reading of this report to the society by 
the committee (and they had no au- 
thority to report to any one else), in the 
presence of certain outsiders, was a 
dedication of it by the society to the 
public seems to me to be unreasonable. 
The members of the society would 
not, as men imbued with the scientific 
spirit, be likely to stamp with their ap- 
proval views or assertions which they 
had not as yet had the opportunity to 
test or consider. The circumstances of 
the delivery and the object in view 
rather rebut than sustain the influence 
of dedication. Furthermore, the soci- 
ety did not approve the report. All 
they did was to accept it for the pur- 
pose of putting it on file and then to 
discuss it. They came to no deter- 
mination as toits merits. They neither 
approved nor disapproved it. How 
then can we fairly infer, from what 
took place, an intention to make pub- 
lic, with a view to the public benefit, 
ideas and conclusions which they were 
not then prepared to indorse? The 
mere presence of auditors is not, ac- 
cording to the cases, a decisive test. 
The complainant is entitled to a pre- 
liminary injunction.— Paterson (N. /.) 
Call, March roth. 


a 
LUNACY IN MISSOURI. 

A bill has been introduced in the Missouri 
Legislature by Senator Rollins, prohibiting 
doctors of medicine, physicians or surgeons 
from advertising, and prescribing a penalty for 
the violation of the law. The text is as follows : 

Section 1. Any doctor of inedicine, physician, 
surgeon, or any person representing to be such, 
who shall by himself or through any agency 
whatever, advertise or permit to be advertised 
in any newspaper or periodical, making any 
claim that he can cure any disease ; or who 
shall advertise in any newspaper or periodical 
in this State, his business, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars, or confined in 
the county jail not less than ten "days nor more 
than six months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, U pon conviction a second time 
shall be debarred from further practice of the 
profession of a doctor of medicine, physician 
or surgeon in this State ; provided, however, it 
shall not come under the provision of this act 
for a doctor of medicine, physician or surgeon 
to print or cause to be printed in any news- 
paper, periodical or otherwise merely his name, 
address and office hours. 

Sec. 2. Any person, either doing business for 
himself or engaged in any firm, company or 
corporation for the purpose of doing business 
as a doctor of medicine, surgeon or physician ; 
or who shall use any firm, company or corpor- 
ation name, either real or fictitious ; or who 
shall be at any office so advertised, ‘and re p- 
resent himself to be a doctor of medicine, phy- 
sician or surgeon, shall come under the pro- 
visions of this act, and it shall be sufficient for 
the State to show, in order to secure a con- 
viction, that such person or persons were pres- 
ent, abetting, assenting or assisting by their 
presence or otherwise in such malpractice. 








THE NEWSPAPERS OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 

“The Metws—one cent,” is the cry of the 
newsboys now heard on the streets of Louis- 
ville, and it is a good paper, too. The Mews 
is an afternoon paper, and is supposed to be an 
offspring of the Pouisville Comme cial, the 
recognized Republican organ of this city. It 
however claims to be on the fence politically, 
and also asserts that it will publish anything 
the “Lord will allow to happen.” Another 
thing the Mews does, and which is something 
no other Louisville newspaper has ever had 
the nerve to do, is to print in large black let- 
ters the exact circulation the paper had the day 
before. The issue of Saturday, March 4th, was 
volume 1 number 30, and I notice that the cir- 
culation for the day before was 9,991, which is 
pretty good for a youngster. The other two 
afternoon papers are the 7%mes and the Even- 
ing Post. ‘These papers are sold at two cents, 
and it is a question (on account of the success 
of the Mews) whether or not they will cut the 
price in half. 

The Z£vening Post is the oldest of the after- 
noon papers, and has from the start been suc- 
cessful. The 7%mes is some years younger 
than the Evening Post, but is regarded as the 
leading afternoon paper of Louisville. The 
Times is published in the Courier-Journal 

3uilding, and is the healthy offspring of that 
grand old paper. Having the Corier-Journal 
and surroundings at the back of it no doubt 
accounts for its abundant success. The 77%mes 
undoubtedly has the largest circulation of any 
afternoon paper in Louisville, and the best 
proof is that advertisers pay it about thirty per 
cent more per square for space than they pay 
the other papers. However, both the 7Zmes 
and the Evening Post are good papers, and an 
advertiser must use both of them to reach the 
entire population of Louisville. 

Of the morning papers we have the Courier- 
Journal, the Louisville Commercial and the 
Louisville Dispatch 

The Courier-Journa/ is the grand old paper 
of the South, of which all Kentuckians are 
proud, It is so well known at home and abroad 
that it is not necessary to say much about it. 
The Courier-Journal does not contain a great 
amount of retail advertising week-days, but on 
Sunday its pages are full of it, and on Sunday 
it goes into the majority of the homes of 
Louisville. 

The Louisville Commercia?7 comes second on 
the list of Louisville morning papers, and it 
also carries a liberal share of retail advertising 
on Sunday. It is an old, substantial news- 
paper and is read regardless of political faith. 
It is necessary for a’vertisers to use both the 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville Com- 
mercial on Sunday, just as it is to use the 
Times and Post week-days to reach the entire 
population of Louisville. 

The Louisville Dispatch is the free silver pa- 
per,and is the youngest of the morning papers. 
This paper started soon after the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan started for the White House. I under- 
stand that Mr. Bryan stood by the press and 
received the first copy of the paper that was run 
off. I hardly think the Dispatch has been the 
success its promoters expected for it, yet it is a 
very good paper,and still has quite a following. 

Louisville has two German papers, the An- 
zeiger and the Omnibus, both well supported 
by the German population. Of the two the 
Anzeiger seems to have the lead. This paper 
Inst year celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, an 
issued a special number, which was a handsome 
affair. Cras, A. WooLFork. 

- —— 

MAny times it is more economical to spend 
money than to save it —A dvertising E xperi- 
ence, Chicago, Jil. 




















THE SOUTHERN SUGAR 
BOWL. 


The American Newspaper Direct- 
ory describes the papers supposed to 
have a chance for winning as follows : 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


TIMES; every morning, and SATUR- 
DAY TIMES AND WEEKLY MIR- 
KOR, Saturdays; independent-republican; 
daily ten to fourteen, Sunday twenty-eight 
to thirty-six, weekly twelve pages 17x21; 
subseription — daily $9, Sunday $2, weekly 
$1.30; established—daily 1881, weekly 1873; 
Harrison Gray Otis, editor; The Times-Mir- 
ror Co., publishers. 

Circulation: Daily accorded 15,540 in 1895; 
weekly accorded H from 1892 to 1895. Actual 
qos of daily during 1896, 18,091. 
Weekly in 1896, H, Actual average of om 
ores a year ending with Murch, 18%, 

1,378. Weekly in 1897, Y. In 1598, daily 
20: sunday yC, wee kly yI.( AA) 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


POST; every epee and SEMITI- 
w EEK L’ Y, Mondays and Thursdays; dem- 
ocratic; eight pages 19x21; subscription — 
daily $8, Sunday $1.50, semi- weekly $1; estab- 
lished 1880; Houston Printing Co., editors and 
publishers. 

Circulation: Accorded—daily 8,929 in 1894, 
Sunday 12,585, semi-weekly 17, 496 in 1895. Act: 
ual average during 1896—daily 10, 73. 
semi-weekly 19,734. Actualaverage durin 
1897—daily 11 S12, semi weekly 20, 256, 
Actual ave a during 1898—daily 16.394, 
semi-weekly 23,876. Sunday in 1898, E. 
Advertisement.—THt Post is a State paper 
and has only one competitor in the South 

Texas field, covering half of a State that is 

seventh in population in the United States. 

This population is scattered in numerous 

amall towns, and the papers supply these 

towns through the mail. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1898, THE Post paid 
a 6ipin postage, while all the papers in 
eston, where THE PosT’s only com- 
patios is published, only paid $3,605.15. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ITEM: every event , including Sunday, 
and SEMI-WE » Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; independent: daily and semi- 
weekly ten and twelve, Sunday sixteen 
pages 17x22; subscription — daily $6, semi- 
weekly $1; established — daily 187. semi- 
weekly 1896; City Item Co-operative Printing 
Co., publishers. Office, 336 Camp street. 
Circulation: Daily accorded 15,076 In 1895. 
Actuat average of dail during 1896, 16.'°2'°24. 
Semi-weekly in 1896, V. Actual average of 
daily during 1897, 16,526. Semi-weekly 
in 1897, Y. Actual average of daily during 
a year ending with Sept.. 18%, 18,336. 
Semi-weekly in 1898, “2x1.” (AA) 

STATES; every ev ent rae EEK LY. 
Sunday morning, and SEMI- 

Tuesdays and Fridays ; petted ow daily 
eight, Sunday and semi. weekly twelve to 
sixteen pages 16x22; subscri _—— daily $7, 
Sunday $1.50, semi-weekly established 
1880; H. J. Hearsey, editor; Daily States Pub- 

{ ha publishers. Office, 406 Camp st. 
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daily 12,496, semi-weekly 5,971. in 1895. Actual 
average during 1896— —daily 13.557, semi- 
weekly 5,914. Actual average during 1897 
—daily (including Sunday) 14.011, semi- 
weekly §.987. Actual average during 1898 

—daily (including Sunday) 17,01, semi- 
weekly 6,017. 


LOUISVILLE, xY. 


TIMES ; every evening except Sunday; 
democratic; eight pages 20x24; ——— 
85; established 1884; Emmet Logan, e itor; 
Times Co., publishers. 

Circulation: Rating varied from 28,747 in 
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1892 to D in 1895. In 1896, D. In 1897, Y. 
Actual average during 1898 33,400. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NNER EnLY. evening except Sun- 
ann and WE Wednesdays; inde- 
pendent; eight pages—dall 15x%, weekl 
and Saturday 17x24; subscription—daily 
weekly $1; established _— ner Publish- 
ing Company, publishe 

Circulation: ‘Accorded to daily—11,883 
in 1898; weekly accorded H from = $1. 1895. 
In 1896, daily F, weekly A, Actua age 
of daily during 1897, 11,791. Weekly n 
1897, VY. Actual coh. e iy) daily during 
1898, 14.930. Weekly in 1898, yI. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL; every 
morning, and EEK LY, Tuesdays; dem- 
ocratic; daily eight to twelve, Sunday twenty 
to twenty eight, yg! = e es 18x24; 
subscription—daily $6, $6, Sun 

50 itab — Commercial I 
Avalanche 1857, App os 1840; consolidated 
1894; Commercial Publishing Go., fatty 1982, 
Circulation: Accorded in 1895— 

weekly 46,829. Actual aS 1 during 

daily 17, 182. weekly 63,125. In Yagr. Y. 
Actual average during a year ending with 
Sept., 1898—datly 20,508, weekly 58.1 27. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Ly every morning, and WEEK- 
Wednesdays; democratic; daily and 
re eight, Sunday twenty to thirty- =e 
ages 18x24; ‘subscription—daily § $9, Mang d 
)cents; established 1869; Geo. W. 
itor and publisher. Circulation: Accord- 
ed—daily G, Pandey, F, weekly F trom itt to 
1895. In 1896, daily G. Sunday F, weekly F. 
In 1897, daily 'G Z, Sund ay FZ, weekly F Z. 
Actual average of daily (including Sunda ) 
guring a uo ending with October 24, 1 
9,310. Sunday in 1898 F, weekly yG. 


ATLANTA, GA, 


CON ety ToS 3 every morning, 
and WEEKLY, Mondays; democratic; 
daily ten to twelve, Sunday ‘thirty-two to 
thirty-eight, weekly twelve pages 18x24; sub- 
scription—daily $6, Sunday $2, wee kl} 1; 
established—dalily 1868, weekly 1870; lark 
Howell, editor; Constitution Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers. Circulation: Accorded 
—daily D (Sunday C) in 1892; weekly hag 
varied from A in 1891 to B in 1895. 
daily D, Sunday D, weekly B. ‘detual. d....3 
age + a B63: ending with 50 sae cents 
pat 633. Sunday 26,867, weekly 
1 Oo oh Actual average during a year 
ending with September. 1898—daily (including 
Su ndiy) 23.216. weekly me wa e to Ociober 
17, 9,548. In 1898, Sund ye. 
JOURNAL ) ven ores oer except Sun- 
day,and SEM LY, Tuesdaysand 
Fridays; democratic; daily eight to twelve, 
Saturday sixteen to twenty- four, semi-week- 
ly ten pages 17x24; ee daily $5, 
semi-weekly $1: established—d aily 1888, semi- 
weekly 1885; F. H. Richardson, editor; The 
Atlanta Journal (Corporation), pumas; 
H. H. Cabaniss, business m 
Circulation: Daily pote om 17. 101 in 1898; 
semi-weekly rating varied from 15,863 in 1891 
to G in 18%. Actual averse, gurtn 1896. 
daily 19.822, semi wae O34. ‘Act- 
ual average ee Koran $3:199, 
semi-weekly 16.280. Actual average of 
daily ya Rh, year ending with September, 
1898, 30,055. Semi- weekly in 1898, yE. 


RICHMON D, VA. 


DISPATCH; every morning except 
Monday, a’ on WEEKL » Tuesdays; demo- 
cratic; daily and weekly bight, Sunday six- 
teen to twenty pages 17x24; subscri tion— 
daily #6, Sunday $1.50, weekly $1; established 
1850; Dispatch Co., editors and publishers. 
Circulation: Largest ever accorded was— 
daily 8, = Ly 18,600, weekly 9,000 In 1894, 
In 1896, daily F, Sunday E, weekly K. In 
1897, YW. Actual average of daily during 
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1998, 10.025. Sunday in 189, E, weekly 
yF. (00) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MORNI ING HERA LD; ne morning, 


and WEE Fridays; mpennenss 
— twelve pages 18x23, FR -+s six, 
weekly qo pages 16x23; subse ription— 


ay and Sunday 1875, weekly 
1882; Herald Publishing Co., editors and pub- 
lishers. Office, corner Fayette and St. Paul sts. 
Circulation: Accorded daily 31,8% (Sun- 
day 31,282)in 1894; weekly rating varied from 
D in 1893 to F in 1895. Actual cot during 
18% — daily 30,768, Sunday 134. 
Week! 7 n 1896, F. Actual average 4 daily 
1897, 39,727. Sunday and weekly 
WV. Actual average of daily = 
» §3.499. Sunday in 189, yD, week 


NEWS; every evening except Sunder: 
aa eight to sixtesm orev 17x: 
gubecre on $38; establ 1857; Evening 
News Publishing Co. of , &~ City, edi- 
tors and publishers. Office, 119 E. Baltimore st. 
Circulation: Accorded 12,500 in 1895. Pub- 
lishers say that no edition in 1896 was less 
than 12,5 In 1897. E BR) Actual average 
during 18%, 31,886. ( 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

EVENING STAR; every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; independent; daily twelve to 
sixteen, Saturdays twenty-four pages 16x22; 
subscri ption— ally $6, Saturday $1; estab- 
pang t 2; Crosby 8S. Noyes, editor; The Even- 
ing Star Newspaper Co., publishers. Office, 
1101 Pennsylvania avenue. 

Circulation: Largest ever accorded was 
86, in Actual average during 1896, 

+797. Actual average during the first 
six months of 1897,31.19%. Actual average 
during 1898, 33,149. (OO) 

TIMES; every mornipg, including Sun- 
da one ry evening except Sunday, and 
WEE . Thursdays; democratic; eight 
to eeuie. > &. pages 18x23; subscription— 
morning, evening and Sunday $5, morning 
and Sunday $4, evening and Sunday $4, Sun- 
day $1, weekly 50 cents; established—daily 
1894, weekly 1898 ; Washington Times Co., 
publishers. Office, S. W.cor. ef Pennsylva- 
nia avenue and Tenth street. 

Circulation: Accorded 23,072 to daily in 

1895. Actual average during 1896, morning 
and qreniee cones bined, 39,386. Sunday in 
1896, C. In 1897, Actual average during 

1898 — combined daily, 49,233, Gunden, 
21, 204. 

After examining the above list of 
papers an old-time advertising agent 
inquired why place was not given to 
the four papers named below: 

bd paggeng MD. 


AME every morning, and 
SEMI- WEEK ony, Tuesdaysand Fridays; 


eight pages 19x23; subscription—daily $3, 
gund ay $1.50, semi- weekly 81; Ky - hed— 
773, semi- weekl as. C. Fulton 


2 ., editors and pu Fk st Agnus, 
manager. Office, cor. Baltimore and Southsts. 
Circulation: Rating varied from daily D 
(Sunday C), weekly D, in 1891 todaily E. 
semi-weekly F, in 1895. In 1896, daily E, 
Sunday E, semi-weekly F, In 1897, Y. In 
1898, daily zE, Sunday zE, semi-weekly zF. 
wuvr every} morning except Sunday, and 
Y, gaan ta independent; 

+ AR, to welve, weekly 
x26; subseription~dally oy wee a 
Ries established—daily 1837, weekly 48 
1 Co., editors and Soe Raga bitice, 
all Baltimore and South streets. 


Circalasion: Largest oer accorded was 


in eg y 66,432, — if 82,140. In 1896, 
dally B i 897, Y. In 1898, 
daily yc, weekly yD. yD. (60) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
IER-JOURNAL; eve ot 
EEK LY, twice-a-week, W: 


COUR 
Ing, and 
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nesdays and Saturdays; democratic; daily 
eight, weekly twelve pages 20x24;  sub- 
seri tion — daily $6, oy, &. weekly $1; 
established—Journal 1830, C 7 1848, Demo- 
crat 1844; consolidated 1868; te Watter- 
son, editor; Courier-Journal Co., publishers. 
Circulation: Rating varied from daily 
18,500 (Sunday 27,300), weekly 87,500, in 1892, to 
daily E, weekly B, in 1895. Publishers say 
that the’ smallest issue gertns — =e daily 
17.073, Sunday 29,500. Weekly in 1896, B. In 

97, VY. In 189, daily yE, Sunday yC, 
weekly yC. (OO) 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MORN ine NEWS Wet. every morning, 
and SEMI-WEE Tuesdays and 
Fridays; Au ..4 daily ten to twelve, 
semt-weekly eight, Sunday twenty-four to 
thirty-two pages 18x23; subscription—daily 
$10, Sendey 3 Leo 50, semi- weekly $1; established 
1885; A. H. Be Co., editors ae. 
Tualaiione Daily accorded F from 1892 to 
1895; semi-weekly rating varied from F in 1891 
to G in 1895. In 1896, d md F, semi-weekly G, 
In 1897, Y. In 1898, daily yG, semi-weekly 
yH.(0O0) 

If any observer of Southern jour- 
nalism can mention another paper 
printed south of Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and San Francisco, 
that may possibly be proved of more 
value to an advertiser than any other, 
he is requested to communicate the 
name to PRINTERS’ INK. 


_— +> — 
A RUBBER AD. 

A Ridge avenue retailer, in Philadelphia, 
asked the writer last week to get him up a good 
advertisement for advertising his rubbers, one 
that would bring him in some trade. The fol- 
lowing, if quoted word for word, will, it is be- 
lieved, bring the desired result : 

** Now and then one finds a woman who ob- 
jects to wearing rubbers because they make 
her feet look large and untrim. It was only a 
few years ago that many, many women ob- 
jected to wearing rubbers because they detract- 
ed from the trim appearance of the foot. But 
everybody knows that nothing else ruins the 
health so quickly as wet feet, and the only pos- 
sible way to have dry feet, especially in win- 
ter, is to wear rubbers. So rubbers have come 
back into style as indispensable to good health. 
The added fact that rubbers are now so much 
more shapely and graceful in their lines than 
they were a dozen years ago, and that they are 
now made in such infinite variety, has served, 
of course, still further to increase their popu- 
larity. But there remain a few fastidious w omen, 
mostly of the younger generation, who stil] ad- 
here to the old prejudice against rubbers. 
They do not, however, belong to the new wom- 
an class. There was a time, not so many years 
back, when it was not quite fashionable to ap- 
pear too robust. They would have been thor- 
oughly up- -to-date if they had been old enough 
to flourish in those days, for a little languor 
was considered rather becoming in a young 
woman. But that day has passed. The pale, 
drooping, indoor girl, who wears no rubbers on 
the street, has given way to the riding, walk- 
ing, golf-playing girl. Health has received the 
seal of fashion.” —Shoe and Leather Facts. 

+e 








“ Wuy is it you sign your son’s name to that 
article instead of your own?” “ Well, you see, 
it is intended fora magazine.” “What ‘of that?” 
“Why, when the magazine gets around to the 
point of printing it I will be too old for it to be 
of any service to me, while my boy, who is in 
trousers for the first time, ought to be just on 
the threshold of a literary career, where it may 
be of some help to him.’ —Chicago Post. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER ON 
WORDS. 


Tn a recent number of the Criterion 
appears an interview with Joaquin Mil- 
ler, in which the poet of the Sierras 
deplores the present bondage to 
“words.” His views, while dealing 
with literature, are also not without 
interest to adwriters, and for that rea- 
son are reproduced here: 

**T want to answer map the Criterion,’ 
said Joaquin Miller, “a question people . 
often asked me: why la always write in little 
bits of Bible Saxon words. I claim that this is 
the only American literature. It is the Ameri- 
can character. The British character is slow, 
stolid, substantial. When we imitate the pon- 
derous Dr. Johnson or the majestic Milton it 
is not American, not a word of it. Why, there 
is not a good ‘husiness man in America who 
will write a long letter or use a big word if he 
can help it. Our best real American literature 
so far is found in our business letters, adver- 
tisements and concise telegrams. 

‘* Most American literature is really only En- 
glish literature. We have plenty of good brain 
and poetic thought, but we nearly all run to 
words, big English words. 

“ The Fst thing a small poet does is to go 
gunning for big words. Words do not live. 
Words are only the leaves of the tree, not the 
tree, not the thought. Words may be beauti- 
ful, but they are born to die. 

““A true poet will make the presence of 
thought known by the absence of words. A 
poem that depends on sounding words for ef 
fect, be they never so stately and sonorous, may 
be very good music, but it can not be enduring 
poetry. The one thing that will mark the 
American poet as distinct from the British poet 
will be his brevity, his rush, action, his scorn 
of words, words, words. 

Greece is but a little place ; Athens you can 
cover with a pin’s head on the map ; but she 
loved the beautiful, and out of this love blos- 
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somed her poets and P hilosophers. She lives: 
while Bablyon, for all her gold and glory, is not. 


The city of Solomon loved the beautiful. 
Jerusalem had poets—Jerusalem, the flower- 
garden and olive-land of thought, gave the 
world more true poetry than all the world be- 
sides, and in the en words. We must cast 
off the bondage of words, as the Bible did. 
Words, words, words! Hang your hall with all 
the war implements of all the world, past or 
present, but when you go down to battle with 
some giant wrong, another boastful Goliath, 
remember the boy David; he chose only a 
sling and a pebble from the brook, but he knew 
the use of his one weapon. 

“1 only ask that you love not the books . 
men less but the book of Nature more. I 
you remember Shakespeare’s scorn for wna 
words, words. It was the short Roman sword 
that went to the heart, not the long, boastful 
one of the barbarian. Buddha, who counseled 
us to be happy, wrote no book ; Confucius, no 
book ; and the Teacher of all teachers only 
the line or syllable in the sand. His lessons 
were of the book of Nature, his alphabet the 
birds of the air, the lilies of the field, the rose 
of Sharon, the cedars of Lebanon. But his 
simple and sublime lessons have lived and will 
live always because they were natural, and 
went to the heart like the short Roman sword ; 
went to the brain as did the little pebble of the 
boy David. The Teacher of all teachers used 
the fewest and shortest words of all. 


OD 

A LITTLE SPACE. 
A little space—not too little—judiciously 
cultivated will yield better results in propor- 
tion to its cost than a ten-acre lot filled with 








empty utterances and printers’ ingenuity.— 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. 
oe 
A GENTLEMAN who has been prominently 


identified for a number of years with one of the 
largest and most successful advertisers in the 
world claims that, with all his vast experience, 
he knows but little concerning advertising. 
There are others who, with limited experience, 
will tell you they know all about it, and expect 
you to believe them.— Profitable A dvertising. 
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ADVERTISING A LAUNDRY. 
By John Z. Rogers. 


Wallach’s Laundry is one of the 
largest and most modern of New York 
laundries. It is probably the only one 
which is continually advertised. I 
recently called upon Mr. Joseph G. 
Wallach, the junior member of the 
firm, to secure an interview for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. When the object of my 
call was mentioned Mr. Wallach said 
that he read PRINTERS’ INK and got 
much information from it, but it would 
be absurd for him to attempt to im- 
part any information that would be of 
value. Experience had taught me that 
the most modest advertiser often 
talked in the most interesting manner, 
and so I persisted. 

“Well, fire away,” said Mr. Wal- 
lach. “I am busy and want you to 
get through as soon as you can.” 

In reply to questions regarding the 
business he said : 

“We have been established twelve 
years, but have been advertising only 
two years. We employ about two 
hundred and seventy-five people and 
our pay roll averages $2,300 a week. 
All our work is done here at 1210 
Second avenue, but we have thirty- 
five branches well scattered about the 
city for the purpose of collecting and 
delivering goods. We pay our help 
the highest wages. We think we do 


Spotlessly White. 


‘Wallach’s Dull Domestic 
Finish to Collars and Cuflx 
is something no _imitator 
I We e soiled 
linen and give it that soft, 
delicate, light blue shade 
that ap pears so spotlessly 

mew Collars 
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the best laundry work. All these facts 
we aim to incorporate in our advertis- 
ing, and to convince people that there 
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is as much difference in the quality of 
laundry service as in clothing and 
boots and shoes. To many people 
laundry work is laundry work and all 
laundry work looks alike to them, but 
there are lots of people who are dis- 
criminating and these are the ones we 
try to reach. 

“Laundry advertising is peculiar 
and difficult advertising. Prices re 
main the same, and we can have no 
bargains to offer; neither can we an- 
nounce spring and fall openings or 
benefit by the introduction of new 
styles. We are also handicapped to 
an extent by opposition,which is strong, 
and we have to pay as much for space 
as an advertiser whose goods are sold 
in every town in the country. 

“ About all we can say in our an- 
nouncements is that we do superior 
work ; that goods never get ‘ mixed,’ 
thus preventing a customer from 
getting the other fellow’s shirts; that 
we don’t wear out goods unreasonably, 
and that our deliveries are prompt. 
These and other points we try to im- 
press upon the reader.” 

“ Your field is limited to New York 
and vicinity then ?” 

“Practically it is, although we have 
branches in other nearby States, but 
the farther we get from home the 
more difficult it becomes to secure 
foreign patronage.” 

“ About how much do you invest in 
advertising, Mr. Wallach ?” I asked. 

“We are spending about $3,000 a 
year now, but we will soon increase 
this amount. We have not had a 
regular appropriation, but will have 
shortly. I think an appropriation is 
more necessary for the small adver- 
tiser than for the big one. If the 
little fellow spends more than he 
should he feels it more than the big 
fellow would; and as heis more or 
less of a novice the additional money i 
less liable to be used to his good.” 

“ How is your advertising money 
used ?” was the next question. 

“Only in newspapers and for litera- 
ture. A little more than half has 
gone for literature inthe past, but we 
are outlining a specific plan forthe 
future, and as soon as_ the appropria- 
tion is decided on it will be about 
equally divided between the two. 

“We used, in our green and salad 
days, to gointo programmes, souvenirs, 
catalogues and similar mediums, but 
now we leave all such alone, as you 
see,” and Mr. Wallach pointed to a 
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formidable notice to that enect which 
hung on the wall and confronted all 
who entered the office. 

“Such outside mediums,” he con- 








HAND WORK. 


Machines ate all right for making rails 
but they are all wrong in a laundry, and we 
have no use for them. Our work is’ done by 
hand, and cach hand-possesses the cunning 
that comes from long training under cur spe- 
cial guidance. Linen laundered by Wallach 
looks far better and lasts ever so much longer 
Erey pecause dntelligent human fipgers do 

york, ostal car rill s 
your door. posta rd. will summon us to 
re have branches xeattered all over New 
York from 42d to 125th streets. Send for free 


WALLACH’S SUPERIOR LAUNDRY, 
Main Office and Factory: 1216 Second aves 
hue. between 63d and Gith ere 





tinued, “are not, as a rule, worth five 
cents ona dollar to us. Moreover, 
the solicitors are the most annoying 
and the hardest to get rid of. They 
can’t, or won’t, understand that it 
would do us no good to go into their 
mediums, and that when we say no we 
mean it.” 

“How about your literature? Do 
you work on prescribed lines, Mr. 
Wallach?” 

“Yes, we have a regular system. 
Each week we get out something, 
either a circular, booklet, folder or 
some attractive little novelty. We 
often distribute novelties that will ap- 
peal to children, for parents are often 
reached through their children. These 
weekly issues are distributed in the in- 
terests of a certain branch. This week 
it may be the West 116th street branch, 
the next week a branch on the Boule- 
vard, and so on. The imprint on this 
literature always bears the address of 
one branch only.” 

“How about the distribution?” 

“We distribute in a territory com- 
prising about six blocks from the 
branch store in all directions, by mail 
and by inclosing the matter in the 
Sunday papers that are sold at nearby 
news-stands. The cost of the latter 
is from $1.50 to $3 a thousand. An 
average edition is about five thousand 
copies. When we use the mails for 
distribution we send to many people 
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whose names we get from merchants 
in other lines. Wekeep a list of new 
customers, and as many dealers in 
furniture, dry goods, etc., do the same, 
exchanges are of mutual benefit. 
These lists contain no dead wood; the 
average name is not over a month old.” 

Mr. Wallach: handed me a few cir- 
culars and I was impressed with their 
excellence. They were well written 
and finely printed in three and four 
colors on excellent stock. Each con- 
tained a cut that was up-to-date in at- 
tractiveness and fine art work. It was 
explained that the weekly literature 
was distributed as much with a view 
to retaining old customers as to secure 
new ones. 

“Please tell me something about 
your newspaper advertising,’ I asked. 

“We have not done as much of 
this as I would have liked, but we will 
soon begin branching out in this di- 
rection. What we have done has been 
very satisfactory, Our plan has been 
to use a paper thoroughly—that is for 
a length of time—and give out fairly 
good-sized copy, and then go into the 
next one rather than attempt to be in 
a number at once, with the result of be- 
ing obliged to use such small space as 
will not bring the best returns. We 
are now using the Mail and Express 
principally. 

“ We don’t key our ads, but as they 
all call for a circular or booklet, we 
can trace results sufficiently to at least 
know that it pays. 

“ At first our newspaper advertising 
did not pay at all, as far as we could 
learn. On thinking the maiter over, 
it occurred to me that the only ad- 
dress in our ads was that of our fac- 
tory headquarters here on Second 
avenue. Then I thought that Tiffany 
or the Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany could not sell goods if they were 
’way over here on the East Side, and 
I began to incorporate in the ads the 
addresses of some of our West Side 
branches. From that time responses 
have always been satisfactory. 

“It would be foolish to use space 
in any but high-grade publications, for 
high-grade people not only change 
their linen more frequently than the 
average person, but they are more ap- 
preciative of superior laundry work.” 

“ What size advertisements are you 
using, Mr. Wallach ?” 

“They run from forty to sixty lines, 
and they are always illustrated. We 
are now in the Mail and Express five 
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times a week. No, we are not in 
Saturdays. I know the Saturday pa- 
per has a larger circulation on account 
of the half-tone supplement, but I do 
not think an evening paper is read so 
thoroughly on Saturday as on other 
days.” 

“Have you been in street or L 
cars ?” 

“We have not and don’t intend to 
I know many shrewd advertisers con- 
sider them good mediums, though. I 
think the prices are high, and I also 
think that the average passenger-con- 
siders himself an enforced prisoner 
and his mind is not in a receptive con- 
dition. When the same person is 
reading a paper he has bought, our 
advertisement will appeal to him if it is 
good, and_I try to have them good. 

“Well, you must excuse me now. 
I am busy; good-by,” and the man 
who knew nothing about advertising 
hustled out into the factory. 


—_——__ +o — 
“*SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS’ ” 
SARCASM. 


Suggestive Therapeutics, of Chicago, for 
March, thus describes the Dr. Slocum ads that 
are seen everywhere : 

‘The art of advertising is the art of “drawing”’ 
humanity. Recently in both newspapers and 
magazines has appeared the advertisement of 
a consumption cure, prepared undoubtedly by 
one who is a profound student of human 
nature’s besetting weakness. 

There is an illustration of a hand, in the palm 
of which are three bottles containing each a 
different kind of medicine, and the text of the 
ad sets forth that these medicines are free to 
those helpless, hopeless, hapless sufferers, etc. 

Now, it is a peculiar fact that if you offer a 
man food free he will probably refuse it ; but 
if you offer him medicine free he will break his 
neck to get it. He will do this to get a sample 
of one kind of medicine, but for three whole 
bottles of perceptibly different preparations he 
will commit murder. 

The careful housewife (who never had a 
touch of bronchial affection in her life), in 
obedience to her bargain instinct, writes at once 
for the bottles, and is aggrieved if they do not 
prove to be full to the neck. 

The children, who have not attained to an 
appetite for medicine of any kind, are dosed, 
much against their inclination, sufficiently to 
start quite a respectable cough. 

The husband, honest fool, is cautioned to 
begin the day with a swallow of Preparation 
No. 1 as a preventive of possible inflammation. 

And so it goes ; these amiable lunatics—hav- 
ing first imbibed the suggestion that free med- 
icine is a gift sent from God through the agency 
of a benevolent old gentleman whose mission 
is solely to do good, and whose scientific ab- 
sorption in his study of the human body has led 
him to the discovery of the most marvelous, 
etc., etc., which he will offer for a certain num- 
ber of days free, absolutely free, to all those 
who will write for it; and having written for, 
received and swallowed this medicine accord- 
ing to directions—become eventually possessed 
with the medicine-mania, and are unhappy un- 
less they are hedged about and beset with 

lasters, pills, pellets, tinctures, extracts and 
otions of alluring title and dubious componence. 
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ON PAY ENVELOPES. 


F. L. Parkhurst, Everett, Mass., gets good 
advertising by the free distribution to various 
local concerns of pay envelopes with his ad 
printed thereon. Below is a sample: 








: YOUR EMPLOYER 
: expects you to be in your place : 


: on time. Oversleeping is no excuse 

: when a dollar will buy a reliable alarm 

: clock. The ‘ Tattoo Alarm” costs a : 
: little more—rings for fifteen minutes, or - 
: until you get up and turn the switch. 

: F, L. PARKHURST, 


Everett Square. : | 


: 450 Broadway, 





‘The advertising matter displayed on other 
side is as follows: 

The delicate machine you carry in your 
pocket—we refer to your watch—will give you 
good service if you give it equally good care. 
Have it cleaned and oiled every year bya com- 
petent watchmaker. 

We can not afford to take your money for a 
pair of glasses that will not give you good 
vision or if you require the services of an 
oculist or a physician. We have the reputation 
of doing careful, conscientious eye-testing, and 
we propose to keep it. Your eyes will be safe 
with us. 

No matter how carefully your eyes have 
been tested, the glasses will not give satisfac- 
tion if they are not "te gy placed before the 
eyes. We pay particular attention to the sci- 
entific adjustment of the frame, for accuracy, 
comfort, and last but not least—appearance.— 
Jewelers’ Weekly. 


o> 
CHURCH SOAP SCHEMES FAIL. 


Over a year ago several large soap manufact- 
urers started an advertising scheme which was 
looked on as one of the most enterprising ideas 
ever sprung. It was expected to bring in 
enormous returns, The scheme, in brief, com- 
prehended giving to churches and other insti- 
tutions a certain sum in cash for soap wrappers 
returned by members. For example, the 
church that sent in 500 wrappers received 
$6.45, and the church that returned 100,000 
wrappers got $500. These schemes have been 
practical failures. One of the firms has with- 
drawn the scheme, and while another will con- 
tinue it through this year, there is little en- 
thusiasm about it. These schemes have worked 
best in New England. They have also worke:! 
well in Ohio and some sections of Pennsy! 
vania and New Jersey, but as a general thing 
they have failed. Churches of any standing 
hesitated to lend themselves to a pure adver- 
tising scheme, and therefore stood aloof. Of 
the churches secured few were influential. It 
has been found that the scheme works much 
better in small towns than anywhere clse. In 
fact, it did not work at all in large cities.— 
Grocery World, Philadelphia, 

, eee ‘ 

At auxiliary advertising, in my judgment, 
should be so good that the recipient could not 
“waste basket” it without a prick of con- 
science. I would fill it with information of 
such a desirable character that it would be a 
valuable document to preserve for future refer- 
ence. Simply an explanation of what you have 
to sell is not enough.—Frank B. White, 
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HOOD’S. 


Charles I. Hood was born in Chel- 
sea, Vt., the son of acountry druggist, 
and in early boyhood, between school 
terms, and on holidays and evenings, 
worked in his father’s store. At the 
age of 14 he came to Lowell, Mass., 
and entered the store of Mr. Samuel 
Kidder. After five years’ service in 
this admirable training school young 
Hood went into the noted apothecary 
store of the late Theodore Metcalf in 
Boston, where as prescription clerk in 
one of the most active drug stores of 
the city he worked for another five 
years. He then returned to Lowell, 
and became proprietor of a drug store 
ona central corner, which at once be- 
came the leading pharmacy of Lowell. 

The “proprietary” progress ap- 
pealed peculiarly to Mr. Hood’s dis- 
position and experience. It was not 
the homeopathic principle that “like 
cures like” which governed, but the 
common sense idea that like remedies 
cure like diseases in persons similarly 
afflicted, and which found fundamental 
economy in putting up, in the best 
form, the best materials for certain 
specific ills common to humanity. 
Quick to observe and to apply com- 
mon sense to every-day problems, the 
young pharmacist and chemist found 
in every prescription he was called 
upon to compound, especially those a 
little “out of the common,” something 
to watch and to study. It was the un- 
usual combination of common reme- 
dial agencies, in a case of which he had 
some personal knowledge, which 
strongly attracted his attention, and 
which led to the compounding of and 
experimenting with what became the 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla” of commerce. 

In the particular case for which the 
prescription was compounded, the ef- 
fect was marked. The same was true 
of other similar cases. The prescrip- 
tion came into growing demand. And 
why not? The “simples” from which 
it was compounded may have been 
favorite remedies in the time of Hip- 
pocrates. Even Abraham may have 
known and used some of them. But 
science accumulates and assembles the 
potent principles which the “simples” 
possess, and puts them in most as- 
similable and effectual skape. The 
proprietary idea is that by combining 
such well-known remedial agents as 
sarsaparilla, mandrake, gentian, yellow 
dock, wintergreen, pipsissewa, juniper 
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berries and other “herbs of the field” 
into Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a thousand 
persons suffering from the same ail- 
ments may as readily be cured as the 
few for whom the original prescription 
was compounded. And ina laborato- 
ry equipped with every appliance, and 
able by its large purchases to secure 
materials especially gathered for it at 
the seasons of their greatest remedial 
value, it might be expected that a more 
uniform excellence of product would 
be secured than in the compounding of 
individual prescriptions, and at a very 
much lower cost. The great chemical 
and pharmaceutical houses of the coun- 
try claim extraordinary excellence for 
their manifold preparations on these 
grounds, and properly. And why not 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, made with equal 
care, intelligence, skill and ambition ? 

At any rate the efficacy is attested 
by some thousands of men, women 
and children, who may know nothing 
of microbes, but who do know they 
are benefited. And such efficiency 
has caused “ Hood’s” to move several 
times into new and enlarged quarters, 
which perhaps best attest the growth 
of the business to more than national 
proportions. Beginning in the little 
crowded cellar under the drug store at 
the corner of the two principal busi- 
ness streets of Lowell, new, but still 
very modest, quarters were soon de- 
manded, and as early as 1879 a whole 
building was necessary. 

Four years sufficed to outgrow this 
building, and the “ Laboratory” was 
erected. Soon even this was found 
too small, and additions were made 
doubling its size. And there it stands, 
greeting the eye of every passenger 
into or out of Lowell by the various 
branches of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road and the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
to the east and south. It is believed 
to be the largest building in the world 
exclusively devoted to the manufact- 
ure of medicines. It is five stories 
high, is over 400 feet long, and has an 
average width of 65 feet, and on its 
three acres of floor-space hundreds of 
men and women earn their daily bread, 
solely in work connected with the mak- 
ing and marketing of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Hood’s Pills, Hood’s Olive 
Ointment, Hood’s Tooth Powder and 
Hood’s Medicated Soap, to all of 
which preparations are devoted the 
same diligence, skill and care as to the 
great leading medicine of the country. 

But Mr. Hood has another enthusi- 
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asm, and for that “ Hood’s” is almost 
as well known as for his medicines. 
Hood Farm is familiarly known all 
over the rural parts of the United 
States, and even in rural England. 
As became a man who was born in the 
habitat of the Morgan horse, no one 
could be fonder of a good steed than 
Mr. Hood. And when the engrossing 
labor of the great medicine business 
furnished both the necessity and the 
means for recreation, it was to the 
breeding of fine horses that Mr. Hood 
turned his attention. Soon, through 
the purchase of some of the finest 
Jerseys in the country, Mr. Hood’s 
ardor burned to establish the finest 
herd of Jersey cattle in the world, and 
to make plain the economic possi- 
bilities of the dairy cow, by scientific 
and systematic breeding and feeding. 
The opportunity to demonstrate this 
was offered at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, in which five prize-winning 
Jerseys were owned at Hood Farm, 
and Merry Maiden was declared “the 
best cow of any breed” in the com- 
petition—which was to say “the best 
cow in the world.” And so “ Hood’s” 
has become as much of a proprietary 
trade-mark for the animals he breeds 
as for the medicines he makes, and it 
stamps both with a guaranty of excel- 
lence which has an acknowledged and 
reckonable money value.—Mew Eng- 
land Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


——_—__+o»+—_____ 
CAUSE OF NEWSPAPER TRUSTS. 

Every now and then we hear of little trusts 
being formed by the newspapers of a city,and 
such journals as ours are informed that the 
rules of their association prevent these newspa- 
pers from advertising themselves. This never 
alarms us, because generally after the little 
trust is a few months old certain of the most 
progressive of these newspapers begin to real- 
ize that this agreement is a “‘ put up job” on 
the part of the others which are less progress- 
ive, to prevent these particular ones from 
growing too fast. Then the little trust “‘busts” 
with a bang. Recently one of these trusts was 
formed in Philadelphia ia the attempt to throt- 
tle at least one progressive paper which the 
others thought was becoming too powerful. A 
similar one now exists in St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Pittsburg, etc. But with half an eye one 
can see the “‘ game”? of a few of the older and 
more conservative papers to throttle those 
which are younger and more progressive. How 
-_ can these growing sprouts be held down, 

how long will it be before some of these 
staid old examples of inconsistency are left be- 
hind in a fair and square race?—A dvertising 
Experience, Chicago. 
—_ ++ —_——_ 

Many a firm can get out a circular profitabl 
when they can not use the newspapers to re 
vantage. ewspapers must base their rates on 
their entire circulation ; circulars can be sent to 
just those parties who are wanted as custom- 
ers, and at a cost usually much less than that 
of newspaper space.—/nkibus, Bangor, Me, 


THE LOCAL ADVERTISER. 


The trouble with small local advertisers is 
that their stores are not up to the level of their 
advertising. They employ some adwriter in 
one of the big cities to get up their announce- 
ments, and pay him a more or less reasonable 
amount for his service. For instance, it is a 
candy store. The adwriter, who has never 
seen the store, takes it for granted that it is a 
well-conducted, neat confectionery. His an- 
nouncements are written on that supposition. 
The prospective customer who reads these an- 
nouncements and is attracted by them, goes 
to the store and finds it a dirty, ill-smelling es- 
tablishment of the old style. As a consequence, 
the customer doesn’t come back a second time. 
The confectioner’s business doesn’t increase, 
and he writes a saucy letter to his adwriter. 
Eventually he stops advertising entirely.— 
Confectioners’ and Bakers’ Gazette. 
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SUBMITTED. 


A Southern planter went to New Orleans 
several months after Gen. Butler had taken the 
reins in his hands and acquired a reputation for 
“‘tyranny.”’ One of the first things he saw was 
the placards of a gentleman’s furnishing store 
posted on the walls and fences: ‘‘ Get your 
shirts at Moody’s.”’ 

The planter saw it again and again, and 
mused deeply upon it. “It’s another of But- 
ler’s orders,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ He’s prob- 
ably a partner in the concern, and what he says 
‘goes ;’? so I suppose it’s best to submit. I 
don’t need any shirts, and it’s a shame to be 
compelled to buy ” em now; but I don’t want 
any more trouble.” He accordingly went to 
Moody’s and bought half a dozen shirts.— 
Keystone, Philadelphia, 

+e 

A comMoN complaint with retail advertisers 
in small towns is that the local paper is so poor- 
ly equipped with type that good display can not 
be secured, This isa mistake. Good display 
can be secured with any outfit of type I ever 
saw, and I have seen some pretty bad ones.— 

ational Printer-Fournalist, 





THE COLOR OF YOUTH 
COMES BACK TO YOUR CHEEKS 





AALT EXTRACT 


OR. P. T. GILGOUR, of Cincinaatti, 0., writes 

“1 Rave used Johann Hoff's Malt Extract with cnetent 
es See anemia, which failed 
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Tt 1 always taken too with great relia. 


Johann Hoff's Malt Extract makes Flesh and Blood 
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BRITISH METHODS. 


A Hull (England) correspondent of 
the Advertising World, of Columbus, 
Ohio, writes thus of British advertis- 
ing methods: 

The style adopted in Britain is to a 
very large extent quite unlike that of 
America. Now this does not arise 
from stupidity, or conservatism, or in- 
sular obstinacy alone. Possibly there 
are some persons who are governed by 
these influences; but there are plenty 
of open-minded men ready to adopt, 
or adapt to their requirements, any 
new or good thing they see. 

Some efforts are being made by 
a company which issues syndicate ad- 
vertisements to assimilate the Ameri- 
can style, and they are very good imi- 
tations of what I have seen in the 
States’ newspapers. In some cases the 
ads have been lifted completely. 
Many of them are humorous and 
catchy. The illustrations are sketchy, 
and the blocks do not usually print 
well in the newspapers. The reading 
matter is largely a failure. Some of 
it is smart and to the point, but a 
great amount of itis foreign to British 
habits and ways of expression. 

In this case the other extreme has 
been reached from the bare, bold 
style which for many years existed, in 
which a man declared himself to be a 
dry goods dealer and thought that 
sufficient. Neither of these methods 
will give satisfactory results. 

The axiom laid down by Gillam, 
Fowler, and others, that advertise- 
ments should be written in a natural 
style, is one that we can thorough- 
ly indorse for use on this side. Per- 
sons should talk in their advertise- 
ments as they do in their stores. But 
so far as my experience goes, Britons 
do not talk in their stores or among 
themselves in domestic life as the 
Americans. I have been thrown con- 
siderably among Americans, have 
several friends in the States and in 
Canada, and have derived from them 
considerable information in regard to 
conditions in the States. 

Iam acquainted with instances in 
which British advertisers have’ seen 
American advertisements, and think- 
ing them smart and good, have adopt- 
ed them. The results have been gen- 
erally disappointing. The expres- 
sions are, to his prospective clients, 
unnatural. What is needed is to adapt 
principles to the altered circumstances, 


but it is not possible to adopt much 
of the American forms of expression. 

Much of the advertising done in 
England a hundred years or more 
since was more effective than what 
has been done for some years past, 
until within a recent period. Though 
the form of speech was not that of 
to-day, and the sentences were often 
involved and obscure, it is clear that 
most of those advertisers set their 
words on paper just as they would set 
them orally. There was thus a nat- 
uralness about them which was lost 
when a stilted, impersonal style was 
afterwards adopted. 

British readers are averse to any 
expression which looks likeslang. On 
one occasion I used the expression 
“chock full of facts.” It raiseda con- 
siderable amount of talk and condem- 
nation. Many told me that they were 
surprised that I should descend to use 
a slang word in my advertisements. 
It took me a large amount of time ex- 
plaining to various persons that the 
word was to be found in a common, or 
garden, dictionary, as a word for ordi- 
nary, regular use. 

It must be thankfully admitted that 
modern British advertisers are largely 
indebted to America. Several adver- 
tisiig experts are closely in touch 
with American methods, and the in- 
fluence is manifest. An increasing 
number of advertisers who do their 
own writing are students of your writ- 
ings. The swing and nerve found in 
American productions become an in- 
spiration to the writing of more point- 
ed announcements. The directness of 
appeal is readily appreciated, and its 
advantages seen by writers here. On 
one occasion I lifted an advertisement 
almost entirely, modifying it but 
slightly, and it was very successful. 
But then that ad contained very few 
Americanisms. 

An English advertiser had a booklet 
written and printed in America. It 
was gotten up attractively but not ex- 
pensively, and the reading matter ran 
easily and kept well to the point. I 
noticed that it was reviewed by sev- 
eral American publications, and very 
warmly commended in each case. 
Here it was received by experts cau- 
tiously. I was anxious to find what 
was the result of issuing in England 
a purely American worded advertise- 
ment. I endeavored to draw the 
issuer as to results, but he parried the 
inquiry. I submitted the booklet to 
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examination by several women—the 
article advertised appealed to women. 
In the end I arrived at the conclusion 
that it was not a success. Now what 
was the reason of this? It was not 
the sort of talk that purchasers would 
have heard in that man’s store, or 
have found in his correspondence. It 
was not the sort of talk the receiver 
would hear in his every-day life. It 
was to him unnatural and unreal. 

There are a number of American 
manufacturers advertising in Britain, 
and getting good results. I have 
watched their efforts, and seen the 
modification of their styles. The ex- 
perience of the earlier men has proved 
of advantage to later men. They all 
recognize that they must adapt their 
methods to their environment if they 
are to succeed. 

London dailies and weeklies circu- 
late throughout the United Kingdom. 
Advertisements which are inserted in 
them must be written in a style to 
meet all. There are distinctive traits 
which apply to certain districts. Thus 
an advertisement which would catch 
hold of the mill workers in Lanca- 
shire would probably fail with the 
agricultural population of Devon. 
But as the papers circulate in both 
these districts, and others as well, the 
advertisements have to be written 
that they may catch hold of all. This 
somewhat increases the difficulty. 

The “style of the house” in the 
printing of British newspapers has 
also much to do with the form of ad- 
vertisements. A large number of pa- 
pers, and these always of the best 
class, will not allow of any display be- 
yond the use of a two-line initial. A 
large part of the higher grade of so- 
ciety objects to display in their daily 
papers. This of course greatly re- 
stricts the advertisement writer. 

Illustrations in British announce- 
ments should have a direct connec- 
tion with the article advertised to be 
thoroughly successful. It is well to 
avoid funny cuts even as an eye 
catcher. By far the largest number 
of purchases are made by women, and 
the majority of British women can not 
appreciate a business man trying to 
be funny when he is talking to them 
about business. Repeatedly I have 
heard women say when some of these 
funny cuts have appeared, “ But what 
has that to do with the calico?” or 
whatever the subject may be. 

The object of all advertisements is 
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to sell goods. If an advertisement 
fail to do that it is money wasted. 
British advertisers are not fond of 
wasting money. It therefore follows 
that they must find their methods pay, 
even though they have to work within 
limitations that are unknown in the 
United States. British advertisements 
are written for British readers, with a 
due regard to the peculiarities, the 
likes, and the dislikes, of those whom 
it is sought to reach. 


REQUISITES OF A POSTER. 

The requisites of a good poster are few but 
important. It must, first of all, express an 
idea, preferably in pictorial form, and so forci- 
bly, so directly, and so clearly that the picture, 
were it to appear without lettering or title, 
would seem nevertheless to speak, in part at 
least, its own title. The execution of this pic- 
torial idea should be artistic and decorative, to 
the end that it may not offend the eye, and 
especially that it may attract interest. Prefer- 
ably, the poster should be beautiful but it may 
be strikingly odd, broadly humorous, conven- 
tional or unconventional, or both, and still 
make its point, as if, indeed, its appeal were to- 
tally esthetic. In point of color it should not 
be violent, nor yet too somber. It must tell its 
story briefly and simply, so that he who runs 
may read. It must have individuality to the 
point of making an immediate impression for 
itself ; it must be attractive and sufficiently art- 
istic to represent the standard of the commodity 
which it advertises. It must contain in the 
simplest form possible the concentrated thought 
of the artist. The original design must, more- 
over, be sympathetically and well reproduced, 
whether by lithography or ordinary printing. 
Then, if it is a good poster, it will be talked 
about and achieve its aim.—N. A. Flood, in 
Art and Advertising. 


~o . 

THE mercantile triumphs which in so many 
instances have been attributed to success in 
advertising are nothing more or less than the 
outcome of common sense practically applied. 
—Chicago Dry Goods awe ter. 


EAGAN, ALGER & CORBIN 


Outfitters: 
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We make a specialty of. . 


Selecting Malaria! Camp Sites, 

Leisurely Transportation of Troops by Round. 
about Routes, 

Systematic Detention of Medical and Other 
Army Supplies, 

A of P it Officers, 

"The Thorough Neglect of the Wounded. 








‘As General Promoters of Hupian Misery We Refer Foreign Potentated) 
Gnd Uthers about to Engage in War, to the War Investigating Comutittety 
Wasbington, D. C., and to all first-class whitewashing establish@epts, 


For further particulars, address 


EAGAN. ALGER & CORBIN, 


CAMP ALGER, VA 


¢2 Typhoid Avenue, 
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A LEDGER STORY. 


One morning a good old preacher in New 
York opened the Hera/d at his breakfast table. 

He glanced over the headlines, but the tele- 
graphic news was suddenly eclipsed by some- 
thing of greater interest. 

He turned over the pages rapidly and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and astonishment. 

‘* My dear,” he said to his wife, “* I want you 
to look at this and then give me your opinion.”’ 

The preacher’s wife took the Hevra/d and 
leoked at the two columns on each page pointed 
out by her husband. 

“Read ‘The Gun-Maker of Moscow,’ by 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.,in the New York Ledger.” 

This sentence in large display type was re- 
peated all the way down each column. 

Just this one sentence, over and over again, 
without a word added or changed. 

“I think,” said the good lady, “‘that Mr. 
Bonner is crazy.” 

“If not crazy, he is losing his mind,” re- 
plied the preacher, “and I feel it my duty as 
his pastor to see Him at once.” 

The old gentleman hurried through his break- 
fast, and, despite the bad weather, he put on 
his overcoat and snow shoes and started out. 

At the Ledger office the preacher talked on 
general subjects until he was satisfied: that Mr. 
Bonner was calm and rational enough to profit 
by a few words of advice. 

The matter of the advertisement in the 
Herald was brought up, and the editor of the 
Ledger laughed heartily. 

“Give me your idea of an advertisement,” 
he said. 

“Well,” replied the pastor, “if you simply 
desired to call attention to Cobb’s new story in 
your paper, I think you could have done it very 
handsomely in ten inches of space, but ten 
printed lines would have been sufficient.” 

“Would it have attracted your attention?” 
asked the other. 

“No, I don’t think it would.” 

“* Would such a notice disturb your mind and 
cause you to talk about it?” 

“* No, of course not.”* 

“Would it start you out in this inclement 
weather to discuss it with me ?”’ 

“No, sir,’”’ answered the preacher. “ It 
would have passed unnoticed in my house— 
nobody would have read it.” 

“ Exactly,” laughed Mr. Bonner. “ I knew 
what I was about. There are thousands of 
people in New York to-day who are talking 
about that advertisement and the Ledger. I 
paid the Hera/d $2,000 for it, and it will bring 
me $200,000.”” 

“That is a great deal of money,” said the 
visitor, ‘* but I believe that you are right. You 
have a long head, Mr. Bonner, and you have 
taught me a lesson in the art of advertising.’’— 
New Haven (Conn.) Union. 





ee 
IN BERLIN. 


The placarding of advertisements is carefully 
regulated in Berlin, and they are only allowed 
on special columns ten feet to twelve feet high 
and four feet to five feet in diameter, which are 
erected at all principal street corners. No 
poster or announcement can be placed on these 
columns before it has passed examination by 
the police. The Kaiser, whose eye nothing 
escapes, is said to have remarked that he had 
observed, in passing through the streets, that 
of late the placards had shown a great falling 
off in artistic design. Translating this in their 
own way, the chiefs of police have given in- 
structions that in future no posters are to be 
placed which offend moral and religious princi- 
ples, or that tend to diminish the respect of 
the public for the authority of the State.—Aa/ti- 
more (Md.) News, 
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KNICKERBOCKER ADVERTISING RE- 
CALLED. 


The reader may remember how “ Father 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York” (Wash- 
ington Irving) was first introduced to the public. 
One day there appeared in one of the dail 
papers in large type an advertisement which 
read something like this : 


M ISSING—Short, stout man, broad-brim- 
‘ med hat, light knee-breeches, rather 
eccentric, calls himself Father Knickerbocker. 
Last seen at Astor House two days ago. Any 
information regarding him will be gratefully 
received. Address Box 314, this paper. 





This advertisement appeared every day for 
some time, and people began to wonder and ask 
among themselves who this Father Knicker- 
bocker could be. Wild rumors were circulated 
of an immense fortune that was waiting for 
him, and an enterprising newspaper came out 
with the statement that he had been discovered, 
drowned in the East River. Letters of inquiry 
poured into Box 314 of the paper which issued 
the advertisement, but not one of these received 
an answer. In the midst of the excitement 
there appeared in still larger type in the same 
paper this advertisement : 


ISCOV ER ED—A bag belonging to Father 
Knickerbocker—the missing man. The 
bag contained a letter and a manuscript; the 
letter explains that the manuscript is a History 
of New York, which Father Knickerbocker 
wishes to have published as soon as he has de- 
parted to parts unknown, The manuscript is 
now in course of publication and will be issued 
in a short time. 





The book was then advertised in the regular 
way. Of course when people began to see 
through the hoax, they naturally felt rather 
cheap, especially the paper which had printed 
the East River drowning incident; but the ob- 
ject had been attained. The publisher had got 
the people talking. It isneedless to say that the 
book hada ready sale.—Mai/and Express. 


<sinceemeninillilliesicaniaigail 
PROTECTS PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

The late law passed by Massachusetts legis- 
lature against advertising on private property 
provides, according to the Newspaper Maker: 

“Whoever paints, or puts upon, or in any 
manner affixes to any fence, structure, pole, 
rock or other object, the property of another, 
whether within or without the limits of the 
highway, any words, device, trade-mark, adver- 
tisement or notice, not required by law to be 
posted thereon, without first obtaining the 
written consent of the owner or tenant of such 
property, shall, on complaint of such owner, or 
his tenant, or any municipal or public officer, be 
punished by fine not exceeding ten dollars. Any 
word, device, trade-mark, advertisement or no- 
tice, painted, put up or affixed within the limits 
of a bow in violation of the provisions of 
the preceding section of this act shall be 
deemed to be a public nuisance; and may be 
forthwith removed or obliterated, and abated 
by any person.’”’ 


———_+o+ —__—. 
A MAIL ORDER POINT. 

The largest mail order business done by a de- 
partment store in this country is done by a 
giant concern in Philadelphia. It is claimed 
that the annual volume of business done through 
the mails by the concern referred to runs into 
seven figures. The department in question is 
a source of great revenue, yet it is claimed that 
not until it had grown to $500,000 annually did 
it show a profit. And it took extensive adver- 
tising and a great outlay of capital before the 
business assumed such proportion.—Dry Goods 
Economist, New York City, 
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AN INSTALLMENT JEWELRY BUSINESS 

Mr. L. Kidison of the Globe Watch Com- 
pany, located in the World Building, does 
what he considers the largest business in New 
York in selling watches and jewelry on the 
installment plan. He has been in business 
twelve years, and during that time has done 
more or less newspaper advertising. To a 
reporter he said : 

“T use the World, Journal, Sun and News, 
and my ad usually runs like this: 


Cc di Waltham and Elvin Watches, Dia- 
re 1tmonas and jewelry, at $1 DJUWN, 

$1 WEEKLY. Our guarantee : Per- 
fect satisfaction or your money back. GLOBE 
WATCH CO., Room 144, World Building. EVEN- 
INGS. Uptown Branch, 314 West 125th st. 








“I find the evening World and morming 
Journal about equal in the matter of giving 
results. The evening Sum does not give extra- 
ordinary results. The Sunday Mews will 
bring fairly good Irish trade. I find the morn- 
ing /ournal is particularly good for ladies’ 
trade, the evening Wor/d for general trade, 
and the evening Sum brings me in business 
from clerks and young business men. 

““I have tried other forms of advertising, 
but newspaper advertising is the most satisfac- 
tory. I have done quite a lot of circular 
advertising, but that barely pays the expense 
of putting it out. 

“T do not think this business can be suc- 
cessfully carried on without solicitors, and I 
find the advertising to be an aid to my men 
when out for orders.” 





> 


Tue best mediums may be used unprofitably, 
and the largest circulations employed without 
fain; therefore, those who contemplate pub- 
icity as a pathway to success should bear in 
mind that, like other great forces, the attain- 
ment of its purpose can only be achieved by in- 
telligent use.—Hallock. 
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JUDGING BY ONE'S SELF. 

When I read an advertisement that is partic- 
= attractive to me, I assume that it will be 
equally so to others. When I read a line of 
argument which appeals to me, I reason that if 
I use that line of argument in the advertise- 
ments I write it will attract others. 

Suppose you take the question of position. 
Do you yourself read more frequently the ad- 
vertisements which are top of the column, or 
those at the bottom of the column? What dis- 
play attracts you most? 

Abcut prices. Are you tempted to buy a $r 
article because it is marked 75 cents? The 
argument which caused you to consider it will 
serve you in turn when you write about some 
cut-price sale. 

Look at the magazines. What advertise- 
ments in them attract you the most, illustrated 
or mere type display? 

It is said that men rarely read advertise- 
ments, The advertisement writer is, of course, 
an exception to the rule, but I am sure that by 
judging what attracts him most in, I may say, 
his ex-officio capacity, he may obtain some 
points that might otherwise escape his notice. 
He certainly knows whether or not he reads the 
notices in the street cars. He is probably 
capable of saying whether or not he reads, un- 
consciously perhaps, the theater programmes, 
and what he thinks of them as advertising 
mediums, GrorGce Henry SMITH. 

ee 

Tue trouble with a great many advertisers in 
trade journals is that they expect too much 
from that source. They expect the advertise- 
ment to do more work than their best travelers, 
whose expenses are about as much in one week 
as the yearly cost of the advertisement. The 
publisher of the best journal in existence can 
only sell you space and guarantee circulation 
among your probable buyers. He can not 
guarantee that the ad will pay you. That rests 
with yourself.—A ustralian Leather Journal 




















$25.00 REWARD! 


I claim and advertise to sell the BEST GRADE OF MEAT 
of any butcher in Mount Holly and as others are claiming the same 
distinction, I hereby agree to pay to the Burlington County Hospital 
the sum of $25.00, if any person will prove that I do not SELL 
THE BEST MEAT throughout the whole year of any butcher in 
Mount Holly. ‘This offer stands open for two weeks. 


S. F. SAPP, 1s cagpen sr. 


To further substantiate my claims, I furnish the following from the wholesale 
dealers who supply the majority of meat used in town, excepting pork and veal: 


Mount Holly, N. J., Jan. 24, 1899. 
To all whom it may Concern: 

We, the undersigned wholesale butchers, of whom Sam- 
uel F. Sapp purchases a// his Beef, Mutton and Lamb, do hereby 
certify that he buys the best meat that can be obtained, 
and that he uses no kind of inferior grades. 

J. W. Disbrow, Mgr. Armour Packing Co. 
B. W. Hampton, Agt. for Trenton Abattoir Co, 








A BUTCHER’S ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE MT, HOLLY (N, J.) “HERALD.” 
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THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER. 
Office of 
“ Lincotn FREE Presse.” 
The Press Pub. Company, Publishers. 
Lincotn, Neb., March 9g, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Commenting upon the fact that the J//inozs 
Staats-Zeitung of Chicago is in the hands ofa 
receiver, the New York Sum argues that there 
is not a paying demand in Chicago for a daily 
newspaper in the German language and that 
sooner or later other German dailies in other 
cities must fail. 

The Philadelphia Record is at present run 
by a receiver, but so far I have heard no one 
claim that there is not a paying demand for an 
English daily in Philadelphia. 

The receivership of the J//inois Staats- 
Zeitung is primarily due to quarrels of the 
stockholders, and, secondarily, to antiquated 
business methods. In the same city of Chicago 
grew up during the last few years a German 
daily, the A dendpost, which, according to the 
reports of the Advertisers’ Guarantee Compa- 
ny, now has a paid circulation of over 37,000— 
a larger circulation than any other German 
daily previously had in that city. 

In the city of New York during the last few 
years a German daily grew up, the average cir- 
culation of which during the last year exceeded 
58,000 copies per day—a larger circulation than 
any other German paper previously had in this 
city. There must be a “ paying demand ” for 
such a paper as the Morgen Journal, for it is 
said that it netted its owner last year over $60,- 
ooo. ‘Out West,” in Lincoln, Neb., grew up 
during the last few years a German weekly, the 
Freie Presse, toa paid-in-advance circulation 
of over 80,000 each issue—a larger cash paid 
circulation than any German newspaper in the 
United States could boast of heretofore. And 
these are not mere claims, such as emanate 
from the office of nearly all of the New York 
dailies, but the statements are based upon ex- 
pert examination of cash books, paper bills, 
post-office receipts and subscription lists by the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Company and are so 
reported in plain figures in the American News- 
paper Directory. 

Does this look as if the German-American 
newspaper would soon sink “‘ to the condition 
of a curiosity ” ? 

There are to-day nearly 3,c00,00o0 German 
in the United States. This figure does not in- 
clude children born in this country of German 
parents, but refers only to emigrants born in 
Germany. During the years of depression, 
emigration from Germany has fallen off, bt 
if “‘ good times”’ prevail it may in a few years 
reach a higher figure than ever before. 

Admitting that the Germans accustom them- 
selves readily to American habits and learn the 
language, it must not be forgotten that, having 
seen life in different hemispheres, their views 
have become broadened, and that for this reason 
they are not “‘ stuck” on the editorial ‘‘ make- 
up” of the English-American papers, with 
their jingoism and many other “isms.’’ And 
it goes without saying that, no matter how 
long a man may have lived away from the 
country of his birth, the mother tongue will al- 
ways be most convenient to him for “ home 
reading,” even though he might prefer the En- 
glish language in business conversation. 

For German newspapers, managed with 
American push and enterprise, the field is to- 
day as good as ever and will remain so for at 
least several decades. And it is well, for the 
emigrant, no matter what country he may hail 
from, who most readily forgets his mother 
tongue is usually the one who never was fully 
awake to its beauty. It is the ignorant and 
illiterate who hasten to forget whatever good 
they may have been taught at home, and who 


are over anxious to acquire the slang and bad 
habits of their newly adopted TT Very 
truly yours, F. H. Nace. 

P. 2 your issue of January 8th you 
stated that our subscription bla:.ks to our little 
monthly oe the /m, were intended to 
circumvent the post-office laws, and, fearing 
that the authorities might possibly be put to the 
trouble of an inquiry, we wae - ‘ou to 
kindly give our side of the story equal pub- 
licity. We do not intend to enter the /m as 
second-class matter. It would not be g 
policy, let alone other considerations, to com- 
mit perjury for the sake of saving a few hun- 
dred dollars annually on postage. The /amp— 
full of interesting matter on advertising—is 
sent free to all advertisers who are willing to 
devote a dollar’s worth of their time to reading 
it. That the little paper incidentally refers to 
the value of our German papers as advertising 
media only adds to its value, for profitable pa- 
pers— profitable to advertisers—are not too 
plentiful, but this feature excludes it from sec- 
ond-class mail privileges. 

Yours very truly, F. H,. Nace, 


++ —___ 
CHRISTIANS WITH A LONG I. 

NortH SHrewssury, Vt., March g, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was much surprised at a double error in the 
issue of February 1 on Religious Weeklies. 
Evidently the religious editor is not very well 
informed as to the denomination known as 
Christian. There are, as you state, about 
100,000 members, but the Wordd’s Crisis is not 
their organ, but of a sect of Adventists known 
as Advent Christians. There are six kinds of 
Adventists. Our Young Folks is not “ devot- 
ed to the welfare and work of young people, 
more particularly those of the Christian denom- 
ination,’ but to the denomination known as 
Disciples, sometimes called Christians (long 7). 

The organ of the Christians is the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, the oldest religious newspaper 
in the world, established in 1808, some years 
before Willis started the Boston Recorder. 
See same article under Congregationalist. The 
Herald is published at Dayton, Ohio, by the 
Christian Publishing Association. Yours truly, 

(Signed) C. H. ScHoLerievp. 








—-- +o 
GLEANING FROM RUTH. 
St. Josern, Mo., March 8, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
What criticism would you make on the in- 
closed card for a general advertising solicitor? 
So far as I know, the application of the text is 


And I thought to advertise thee.— : 
Ruth IV: 4 : 
BEN, F. HILDEBRAND, : 
Sr. Josern, 
Missourt. 


my own, but I do not claim the text as my own, 
as you will see, Yours anxiously, 
Ben. F. Hitpepranp, 
Editor Court of Honor. 


IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 11, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There is an awning company here which is 
using the phrase, “‘ We shade the sun,” for an 
ad and trade-mark. A broken, hard-boiled egg 
and a piece of tobacco were placed together on 
a pedestal in a cigar store window, with this 
card attached: ‘ Two things that are hard to 
beat.” Gero. B. Forrest. 











IN BROCKTON, MASS. 


3ROCKTON, Mass., March 13, 1899. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Two men entered the jewelry store of Gurney 


Brothers, Brockton, Mass., one evening last 
week and made away with a tray and $1,200 


worth of diamonds. A few days afterwards the 
tray and one of the diamonds were recovered. 
They were promptly displayed in one of the 
windows of the store and attracted a good deal 
of attention both from passers by and the news- 
papers, and thus made a good ad for the firm. 
The Daily Enterprise prints each week on its 
woman’s page a shopping round up. A re- 
porter is sent around to new stores each week 





and “‘interviews’’ the proprietors on the 
merits of the goods they handle that are of 
special interest to women. E.R. 
sor 
IN ONE YE. AR. 
‘New York Journat, ) 
W. R. Hearst. 


1899 ) 


New York, January 7, 
The Ripans Chemical Company: 
GENTLEMEN—We have spoken several times 
of the amount of business done by Ripans in 
the Journal during 1898. Our books show the 
use of space to the amount of, in the 











Morning Journal.............. $18 669. 2¢ 
Evening Journal..... pinion 10,398.13 
Making total of....... .»+» $29,067.39 
This is net, deductions having been made 
Sincerely, A PALMER, 
3usiness Manager. 
P. I. Ss HEG EMONY. 


Office of 
** NATIONAL MAGAZINE,” 
91 Bedford St. 
Boston, Mass., March 10, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I read carefully, | from cover to cover, every 
issue of Printers’ INK and its numerous imi- 
tators, and believe it is in justice to you that I 
say I find more valuable, interesting, pointed 
and original ideas in the Little Schoolmaster 
than in any three of the others. Two years’ 
reading of these publications leads me to make 
this frank and sincere aa ment. Very truly 
yours, 7£0. W. Burt, 
pe. rtising Manager. 


1899. 





—— 
‘* PRINTERS’ INK.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13, 1899. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
Had it been made of poorer stuff, 
We long ere this had had enough ; 
3ut being bright and fresh and true, 
Week after week we’ve read it through; 
Not one word missed or column passed, 
From pages first te pages last. 
And heed ye here—it is our will 
That years from now we'll read it still. 
FRANK Marts Tyson, 


staal ; 

AGITATION AND ORGANIZATION. 

‘ Agitate ! agitate! agitate !’’ was the advice 
given by the Marquis of Angelsea, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, tothe Irish people that 
they might make their wrongs known to the 
world. Parnell changed this counsel to “‘ Or- 
ganize! organize! organize!’’ Both agitation 
and organization are necessary to bring any- 
thing into effective publication. Parnell was 
right to insist on organization as the first es- 
sential. But when once a merchant has organ- 
ized his store system and methods he should 
then begin that ceaseless agitation known to 
the modern world as advertising. —PAz/adel- 
phia Record. 
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DOES TRADE FOLLOW THE FLAG? 

One hears the above expression at every 
turn nowadays. It sounds nice, but it isn’t 
true. Trade follows nothing but the cheapest 
prices for the best goods. Competition, supply 
and demand are the things which regulate com- 
merce. If every piece of furniture that is sent 
to foreign countries were wrapped in the stars 
and stripes it wouldn’t sell if, firstly, there is 
no demand for it, and, secondly, if it could be 
bought cheaper elsewhere, and all the guns in 
America behind it couldn’t make people buy it 
voluntarily. If a drummer should call on a 
foreign dealer, would he be asked how many 
cannons there were behinds his samples, or 
about the quality, price or transportation 
charges? England has colonies to spare, but 
in many of them the United States, Germany 
and other countries sell more goods than the 
mother country. Patriotism doesn’t extend to 
trade unless perhaps every other condition is 
equal. We have no colonies at all, or at least 
had none in 1898. Yet our exports exceeded 
that of any other country on earth, amounting 
to over 1,200 million dollars. Of this tremen- 
dous sum 1,000 million dollars’ worth went to 
Europe, where our flag flies over nothing at all, 











excepting our consulate buildings, and 80 
millions to C. rm ida, where we don’t own a foot 
of ground.—Furniture Worker 

~oo 


THE COST OF EACH INQUIRY. 

It may seem at times as if it were too much 
trouble yand as if it cost too much, to devisc 
bookkeeping methods that will give accurate 
information as to the cost of each inquiry and 
each sale from advertising ; but unless the cost 
of securing such information is out of all pro- 


portion to the results obtained, it will usu- 
ally be found a material factor in success 
Twenty years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company was laughed at by almost every other 
railroad company in the country for the pains- 
taking and elaborate system of accounts that it 
had adopted, and it was said that it was wast- 
ing a large part of its earnings in bookkeeping ; 
but ten years later there was not a rival but 
was admitting that this very system of pains- 
taking accuracy wz ss placing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the lead by reason of its correct 
knowledge of what ez ach detail of construction 
and operation cost. The Pennsylvania people 
knew beyond question what things were es 





able and what were not, and they governe’ 
their actions accordingly.—A dvertising Ex- 
pert nce, Chicago, li, 

> 


TO BE CLEARLY DEFINED. 

In order to secure success in any undertaking 
one must first clearly define what he wants to 
do. Then he must determine the means to be 
employed. It will not do io think of these 
things in an abstract, half-formed way. They 
should be carefully written down, working out 
each detail as carefully, as thoroughly, as if the 
expenditure and the results were to be a matter 
of the next twenty- four hours. As Benjamin 
— said, ‘‘ Writing makes an exact man.” 

Advertising Experience. 
ONE. MAN’S ‘SUGGESTION. 

It seems well, where doubt as to the best 
methods and mediums to employ arises, to 
make a small experimental appropriation and 
test the results fully. In such an experiment it 
will not do to take anything for granted. As 
Edison once said, ‘An experiment is not an 
experiment for practical purposes unless every 
condition of the larger plan in view is in- 
cluded.” —A dvertising Experience. 





It takes continual hammering to make any 
advertising profitable.—C. V. White. 











NOTES. 


“ A Great French Department Store,” 
the Dry Goods Economist of March 4th, Fs 
scribes the peculiarities of the Bon Marche of 
Paris. 

Brown, THomson & Co., one of the largest 
dry goods houses in the State of Connecticut, 
have just concluded a contract with the Hart. 
ford Post to occupy a whole page of the Post 
every day for a year. 

WE are very close readers of PRINTERs’ 
Ink and indorse it as being a thoroughly well- 
edited and interesting paper. [tis by all odds 
the best paper of its class—Frank B. White 
(ompany, Chicago, March 10,1899. 

Tue story that the Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Company, of St. Louis, recently cut the 
salary of its advertising manager from $25 to 
$12 io week, causing that individual to resign 
on the spot, is denied by the company, which 
also denies that it has become part of the 
tobacco trust, the reason assigned for the 
alleged action. . 

In the San Francisco Bu ‘letin, of March 
Sth, the announcement of ‘‘ Raphael’s,’’ who 
rents full dress suits, contains a dress chart, 
showing what should be worn on different oc- 
casions, as weddings, dinners, theater parties, 
fune srals, etc. The fact that dress suits are for 
hire is indicated by the picture of a dress suit 
standing in a graceful attitude, with a sign 
‘To Let ” projecting out of its neck 

By a recent act of Congress all letters writ- 
ten in point print or raised characters used by 
the blind when unsealed are now transmissible 
by mail at third-class postage rate, that is, at 
one cent for each two ounces or fraction there- 
of. Postmaster Van Cott calls attention to the 
fact that the act is now in force, but points out 
that this class of matter must be unsealed to 
be entitled to the lower rate.—V. Y. News. 

Tue Sanford Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers to the shoe dealers who trade 
with it prizes aggregating $200 for advertise- 
ments of heel-saving circlettes inserted by the 
dealers. These will be distributed as follows : 
to dealers in their local papcrs first in order 
of the merit of the ads, $40, $30, $20, $15 and 
four $10 prizes ; then for the pa number 
of ads $30 will be divided among three, and fi- 
nally $15 for the largest advertisement: 

Is a recent interview Edison said: ‘I am 
working at present on a device for sending 
photographs by wire. I am perfecting the 
machine now and it will be a success. By this 
invention an artist can place his sketch in it 
and by attaching it to a wire send in the picture 
to his paper. This thing has been done be- 
fore, but the machines have been too cum- 
brous. I intend to have this one made similar 
to a kodak.”—National Rural and Family 
Magazine. 

A CuicaGco drummer is now going about 
the country selling goods in his own private 
car on his own special train. His train con- 
sists of a Wagner coach, which he has trans- 
formed into an office, with sleeping- rooms at 
either end; a baggage car for the display of 
his goods, and a third car for his dining-room, 
kitchen and sleeping-rooms for the cook, 
waiter and other helpers. e expense of 
maintaining this unique establishment falls on 
the drummer himself, Felix Carr, one of the 
most successful traveling men in the West.— 

’. Y. Herald. 


+o 
NO ADVERTISING CONTROVERSIES. 

Advertising controversies are not only un- 
profitable speculations, but always result in 
“bad blood,”’ because even customers “ take 
sides.” Have nothing to do with them.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 
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A B C OF ECONOMY. 

Under this heading the turers of 
Hub Gore, of Boston, » give their customers the 
following argument : 

Can you imagine a steamship company build- 
ing a handsome, palatial steamer and then sav- 
ing a few dollars on her compasses? What 
would you think of such economy? 

Can you imagine a builder bay vay a 15- 
story —_ building and saving $75 by driv- 
ing old second-hand piles for a foundation? 
What would be your idea of such economy ? 

What would you say of the watchmaker who 
should build a $400 chronometer watch and 
Save 50 cents by using a cheap mainspring, or 
of the picture dealer who should save 25 cents 
by using a cheap wire to hang a $500 picture? 

In each case the appalling feature is the 
smallness of the a saving as compared 
with the magnitude of the risk incurred. It has 
its exact parallel in the shoe business in the 
cheapening of the gore. For the saving of a 
cent or two men will sometimes take a dollar 
out of the value of a pair of congress shoes! It 
can not be too often told that : 

The fit, comfort and durability of a congress 
shoe are sacrificed by cheap goring. All three 
qualities go when the gore goes! 

It is not merely good sense to use Hub Gore 
in all congress shoes, but it is the simplest, 
plainest A B C of cane 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SI SELLING RIGHTS. 

Few of the public have any idea of the sums 
ut by photographers for “‘sole selling rights.” 

Jickens is credited with having been the first 
notability to exact a fee for the privilege of 
taking his portrait. A photographer kept 
bothering him for sittings and Dickens asked 
and obtained $250. On learning of Dickens’ 
triumph Fanny Kemble refused to sit for less 
than $250, and then Ada Cavendish demanded 
and received $1,500. Mary Anderson, toward 
the close of her career, used to receive $500 a 
sitting. Recently a firm of Parisian photog- 
raphers arranged with Sarah Bernhardt for a 
series at $250 apiece. — Philadelphia Times. 








Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements uuder this head twolinesor more 
without a Hay, 25centsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


Deets ERIENCED n’w’p'r man, 23, wants change. 
4 Refs. Moderate sal’, 


== AL,” Printers’ Ink. 
tFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col.. $1: 


pF® 
per in. ARC 
town, Ohio. 


W 








larger, 10c. 
ENGRAVING COo., Younes- 


EB oe - wants position. First-class 
stereotyping. Address, stat- 
ing salary, ‘ ,»” Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 
A tions on illustrating and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware. “ MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


\ 7’ ANTED—Case of bad health that R'1’P*A‘N’S 

will not bene Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 te: stimonials. 


QTAMPS wanted—Uncancelled U.S. postageand 

‘ revenue stamps bought at a small discount. 
uantity. Write or cali. CHAS. WEIL & 
nkers and Brokers, 421 Broadway, N. Y. 


N established educational institution (26th 
year) desires rates from dailies of 2,500 or 
more for 1,000 inches to be used within a year, 
service et quarterly. Send sample copies. 
Box G, araiso, Ind. 


WwW 
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ANTED— Advertising manager for German 
weekly in Certral Western city of 50,0:0. 


tern a = a ———— convincing and an able 
Ge State former ex 
drees “ "GERM: AN, ” care Printers’ 


rience. Ad 
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Wet rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PRESS LETTE LETTER EXCHANGE, ta, E, N.Y. 


Vy ] SETED— Retail merchants in every line of 
usiness to send for ao age page of Mar- 

a "Combination Day-Book (copyrighted); 

practical], simple; combines day-book, cash-' 

and journal; only book +1? except ledger. 

J.E. M RRINER, Berlin 


Yor man, 26, college gra graduate, lawyer, with 
XP. as reporter and solicitor of advs., wants 
peace on paper in small city. Would give serv- 
ices and cash for an Vi erest gy ielting, #700 to 
$1,000 per year. Woul ope cash bonus for good, 
immediate position. “ ” Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNG man of 23, ambitious and willing to 
. turn a hand to anything required, wants 
position in some advertising department. Has 
experience and ‘excellent references. Salary not 
so much an object as prospects of advancement. 
Address “ AMBITIOUS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

in 125 Wisconsin newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly pape Ts same 
rate. Catalo, anne on application. HICAGO 
NEW SPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 








+r 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 


Bou TIN, fence and wall. | aly AD- 
SIGN CO., 1227-Market St., Phila., P 





NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


\ ’ ANT to sell out or tor buy a ow! S Sigg E. P. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau B8t., New York 
—-_-- +a 


SUPPLIES. 
‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CoO.. L't’'d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


ee 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


PUBLISHERS are making money and perma- 
nent customers handling our Ledgerette 

Bill File in job printing dept. W. R. ADAMS & 

Co., Detroit, Mic oh. 





—+t]e 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


QTEREOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 
. — Ags —— ‘Also cheap cut making 

»CESS ; tehing. Circulars for stamp. 
. ‘K AH RS, 240 ‘Bast 33d St., New York. 


os 
ADVERTISING PLATES. 


W F are very no A making advertising plates 

because we do good work at rock bottom 

rices. Columbia plates print like type. COLUM- 
IA PRESS ASSOCIATION, 150 Worth St., N. Y. 





— ++ —— 
BILLPOSTING AND | DISTRIBU TING. 


W E give efficie nt s service at reasonable cost— 

distributing, 4 Ney ey sampling and 

outdoor advertisin Atlanta and nearby 

towns. E. B. BRIDG TERS | ADV. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
a 


NEWSP-. APE R INFORMATION. 


F‘ YR latest newspaper information use the lat- 

est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt1- 
RECTORY, issued March 1, 1899. Price, five dollars. 
Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P,. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





PRINTERS. 


I ET us reduce your printing bill 35 to 60 per 
4 cent. Samples free. A. BENN,Amsterdam,N. Y. 


F Bh Ry believer in printing that makes a 
will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS. Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 


——_ - +e -—_ 
ADDRESSES A? ND ADDRESSING. 


AeA BLUE BOOK. $2. 1,000 ceaiety name nage, 
$1.50; 500, $1. CLEMENT CHASE, ¢ 


Crassiem ADDRESSES— Agents, ig 

etc ny ae Sta 
class, quantity and secure rates, F. R. ‘CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York, 











PUBLISHERS’ AID. 


7’ EVER was the publishing field so promising 

as now for the rightly planned medium, nor 

was the foolish and useless scheme ever doomed 

to such ——— failure. I co-operate with publish- 

ers in maki lans and business pr es, 
{inquire E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 





+o 
NE WSPA PERS WANTED. 


Y clients of C. F. David, confidential newspa- 
am a broker, Abington, "Mass 
issouri or lows, s reliable Democratic 
anki Price about $2, 
East of Indiana, a end cine Republican weekly 
in a Republican section 
oa New York State, solid country weekly busi- 


ee Tilinois, a tipi lKepublican daily in a Re 
publican city and Congressional district 
Address, with full a and price, C. F. 
DAVID, Abington, Mas 
ene +o — 
BOOKS. 


LIST of the 25,000 Pennsylvania school teach- 
é ers for $1.50; a directory of the 2,500 Penn- 
sylvania school boards, with address of officers, 
for $1.00. H.G. PHILLIPS, Williamsport, Pa. 


BELIEVE any man would pay $1 for a sugges- 

tion that would show him a way to make #10. 
My little book, “ One Hundred Successful Adver- 
tising schemes and Suggestions,’ shows over one 
hundred ways to make from #25 to £500. This 
book is more especially for printers and publish- 
ers, and these chemes may be worked in any 
town where advertising can be secured. If you 
are in business to learn and to make mon- 
ey, you need this book. Sent prepaid for $1. 
Address EDW. R. G ARDNER, Atlantic, Iowa. 

















aa 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I ESIGNS for anything. E. H. PFEIFFER, 
Chambers St., N. Y. Cit 


i SENIOR & CO... Wood a 10Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 


C°R.' 1 col. 3c. ; 2 col. 5e. Type high. col. wide 
Cheap materials at hand. Boy of 15 can do 

it. Process (new) sent for $2.. EMPRISE CHEM 

ICAL WORKS, Clinton, Ont. 


{ ALE-TONES 12¢._ sq. inch. Deeply etched, 
high-grade printing plates our specialty. 
Facilities for prompt delivery of ee orders 
unsurpassed. Corre: ay nce invited. Sam 
»les sacneed. COLUMBIA PHOTO- ENG. Co., 
uffalo, N. Y. 
ae BE pencenee 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


yer WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. FNTEKPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Circ’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sa: nple free. 


MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville. , Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 15c. ag. line. 


NE- _— ce nt * ise. Min. charge 25 cents 
Ave 2,930 1898. PLAINDEALER, 
Nacogdoc hes, Te =. Week J. 


AY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
f° tothe amount of $10 or more is entitled to 
receive the paper for one year. 


7 1 0 WILL pay for a5 line advertisement four 
weeks in 100 Illinois ne ras ; ; 100," om 
circulation weekly; other West it 
same rate. CHICAG io’ NE Ww SPAPER ONt INIO = ,10 
Spruce St., New York. Catalogue on application 
PRINTERS’ INK sent one year free on this offer. 
6s A= a little magazine, 7” “neat, w'l 
journal,” “inte resting littl: 
ote ‘id “ fall of clever things,” are a few 
comments on PUBLICITY, the Journ: al for adver- 
tisers. Give it a L. will please you. Fifty 
cents early ISON’S ADV ERTISING 
AGENC Hull, England. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it inthe 
right papers, your advertising will ar. Corre- 
spondence sclicit ted. Address THE GEO. P. 
ad 1S Cait ai AGENCY, 10 Spruce 8t., 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


AD EDITORS. 


Y OU send us your copy i we edit and criticise 
it. Write fon — et. THK PUBLIC EYE, 
Box 413, Madison, W 








maa 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LASSIFIED addresses, do doctors, lawyers, gilt- 

age gg gd ae ete., all vervenses 
up_to date. For address. CLEMENT & 
CLEMENT, Montreal,’ Geant. 


NEOUS. 
. ase am, for business and private purposes, 


i Illustrated catels ue free. CAN- 
TON W are I CO., Eastport, | 


I ) SEN nn pd Enamel ©: - am ~— the Teeth 

cools and deodorizes the mouth after smok- 
ing. Prepaid for 25 cents, or you can try before 
you buy. 8. E.C.CO., Box 498, Bloomington, Ill. 


INE for gentlefolk. We have as good goods 
as your money can buy. The list is too 

long to publish, will send it for a postal. C. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


MISCELLA 





Ge 
apie BARGAINS. 


| bef y , reduced fro from #4,500. Fine situa- 
tion ah usiness, Reliable hustler can have 
for $1,000 cash down. 

$2,000 bu - the only Rep. weekly in Mass. town 

Goat plant and a good busin 

$1, 000 or fore ens Cc. F. DAVID. 

$1,750 buys an ‘ola  catublished wuss fine situation. 
Run down on account of sickn A live man 
can soon make it worth $3,500. C. Cr D DAVID. 

In New York, crn old established weekly, 
$1,000 down. C. *F. DAVID. 

n_ Penn., Delawa oe go" New Jersey, several 

good weekly plants, $2,500 to $10,000, easy terms. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. whole in- 
terest and \ interest. They are really fine oppor- 
oe Cash required, $2,000 upward. C. F. 


In Northwestern States, a few opportunities of 
a pleasing nature. C. F F. DAVID. 

$4,000 buys interest in large weekly over 
2,200 circulation in Michigan. Excellent business. 
Death makes the opening. C.F. DAVID. 

Two great chances in the south. Newspaper 


properties paying $4,000 to $5,000 a year. Cash 
required down—$3,500 to $5,000. C. F. DAVID. 

In my list are uite a number of exceptional 
chances. In oe ay $1, ee to Aina 000, and daily 
openings $2, 000 ti ,f 

Cc. F. DAVID, pn broker . ona, 
pers, Abington, Mass., a experien 

If a reliable newspaper can be bought ‘you can 
bet that “ DAVID ” knows about it. 


—_—_—— +o ——_—— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
D ane ‘CLTIES made by CHICAGO ENVEL- 


cLASP CO., Bucha Buchanan, Mich. 
TATCHES for adv. purpo pur, 7% oe up. Cat. 
\ free. CANTON CO., Tastport, i 
10 BEAYT woe signs rm eooenatal 12x18 
., $5. SIGNERY, Wurtsboro, N. Y. 
ETTE “ opener ; ‘hickeled steel; ad stamped 
L on handle. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 
A™ about advertising novelties, signs, etc. 
THE NOVELTY GUIDE, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Send 5c. for sample copy. No free copiés. 
\WeE have cuts to a all advertising. 
Prices very low. nd for catalogue. 
wTANDARD ELECTROTYPE 


State 
co., W ilmington, De 


I OW Price Advertising Novelties with genuine 


4 merit. a new every da Write 
fons = ples and catalogue. THE WHITEHEAD 
&H CO., Newark, N. J. 


NEW and original designs in leather novelties. 
~ nec ag pee books, card cases, etc. Man- 

f spe . WM. BERTSCH & 
oon 48, Sth: St., Philadelphia. 


Poe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
H4z a monthly business talk with your cus- 
tomers by monthly card calendars, made 


for — r offices doing job printing. Sam- 
ples free, SOURLER PuB co. Roe ochester, N. H. 
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FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—Ten R°!*P’A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


OUBLE cylinder Hoe newspaper press, with 
two folders, for sale at a great bargain. 
WALSH & SONS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


OR SALE—Two Thorne Cypeertting machines, 
with large dress of brevier type w but a 
short time. Price very low if sold at once Terms 
to = a ER POST CO., Worcester, 
assac! 


\ TE have 37% pounds ot ape 's Owl Brand red 

ink that cost 50 cents per pound, net, that 
we will sell for 30 cents per poun This ink isin 
3cans of 124 pounds each, and has never been 
opened. It was left over from a long run, and 
have no present use for it. H. G. FREK KMAN & 
Cu., Fryeburg, Me 


BARGAIN—Fine ey plant: magnifi- 
cent presses ; new eype ; large ied by & indy go 
list of high-grade month vy; owned by a lad 
ing to Europe. Must be sold at once. Te 
easy. Also subscription list of old-established 
Democratic weekly, just burned out. A ehance 
cow hustlers. No rent, low taxes, no union, cheap 
wer. Write quick if you ‘mean b ness. 
‘. F. HANSON, Belfast, Maine. 


HANCE OF A LIFETIME. Patent medicine 
business for sale. Owner compeiled to make 
sacrifice for satisfactory business co Well 
established, widely advertised and pa paying The 
preliminary work has been done, the first t outlay 
made, and the business is now ready to earn 
money. Advertising contracts paid in advance, 
with two hundred newspapers, for large space, 
will be turned over to purchaser. Remedies of 
wonderful merit. Hundreds of testimonials. 





The best bere of the kind in the South. $5,000 
cash Write to-day for particulars if 
you are Srepared to buy. CRABT ”S AGENCY, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
jones: 
e 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N.Y. 
e 
JOses & HELM, 1ii Nassau St., N. Y. 
66 A D”-ER’S Primer, be. Box391, Des Moines. 


I yp ZEY has given up the general field and says: 
“ Send your orders to J¢ to Jones.” 


DS, booklets, ete. 
fX WOOLFOLK, Touisville 


p4TERt medicine pullet pullers. " ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton ilton Ave., Chicago. 


YEE Chas. F. Jones’ page advertisement in an- 
\ other part of this issue. 


LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
4\ vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 


tlie only wiiter of exclusively eta and 
d advertisin Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSE G. MANNING, Sot G, South Bend, Ind, 


N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you ‘will find ne ads for of my 
= pees ond and half m = ads for the k. 
kinson Co, (* oie. wF 

GaARLES AUSTIN BATES, v andertilt Bi 
I OOKLETS, _cizoulars and and other advertising 
matter free and printed at low 
rates. Arguments — con vince, printing that, 
attracts, prices that please. Winner of several 
rizes in various contests. Printery established 
ndence invited. I can inter- 
est E. MOYNAHAN, paavens Mir- 
ror = Printery, Danvei Danvers, Mass. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e) writing, designing and printing. I believe! 
can get . an advertisement or boo! let or ee 
jar as wi culated to sell goods as perso 
in the Daanees. Ihave weer facilities t than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
— job. It is all done under my personal 
pervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
pov rr what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your poe on easmall Postal for for a copy of 
my large WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ 1 —s 10 Spruce S8t., N. Se City. 


a fample od ad #. CHAS. A. 
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If is because of this fact that the @ 
and most effectually will place Louis hi 
The papers which will give bathe 











These three editions have the largest @ 

of all other papers published in their sectit 
The boundaries of the South have nulli 

Courier-Journal has achieved a national sqm 


SOLE AGENTS? 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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hous Papers of a Famous Country 


The Courier-Journal, <a 


LOUISVILLE, &STUKDAYT MORNING, AUGUST 90. 1805—TWELYE P: 


_ She Courier-Journal. coon { = 


LOUISVILLE, BUNDAY GUST i4, 1886 











INDa¥ PRICK FIVE CENTS 











UBN TWICE-A-WEpx 


R- JOURN AL. 50c "aYeat 


WE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
LOUISVILLE, SaTURDaY i. UST 20, 1898. 

















“US EDITION. 


‘SPORTING SPECIAL. 
Pick tWo cunts 














d anfercial center to the Middle South. 
ents of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
wisville before distribution to the other cities of the South 


rort@emercial center. 


chime country. 


vt who wishes to cultivate the Southern market quickest 
ip his list -FIRST. 
we for the money expended are the ‘Twas in the Newspaper and 


all the world now knows it.” 
“I awoke one morning and 


Daily, "ss = = 25,000 sa a famous.” 
Sunday, - - - 32,000 
Twice a week, 75,000 


EACH PART. 
ims, and their influence is far in advance 





wii in their influence or standing, for the 


, ML NESE, 83 ADE 
SPECIAL, AGENCY, 


Pe ADVERTISING, a cuinniiiin Presid . 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. NRY WATTERSON, Editor. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
stinc Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five comers ee in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. No back numbers 

#2” Being printed from plates, it is alone pos- 
sible to issue a new he tion of five hu 
ies for x. or a large . 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
7. obtain special confidential terms. 
te If any person who not paid for it is re- 
ng PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
ibed in his name. Every pa Ay. per is stopped 

at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; ry 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed , discount, five per cent for cash w ith order. 

Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 

Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 

Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce: STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W eon 50-52 Ludgate 
_ Hill, E. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 22, 2, 1899. 


THE paper with the largest circula- 
tion pays the best. 











AN ad must look for the reader. 
Readers seldom look for an ad. 





THE greatest lesson the advertiser 
has to learn is to know what pub- 
lications to keep out of. 








RIVAL manufacturers have no right 
by imitating devices to beguile the pub- 
lic into buying their wares. 


PEOPLE remember your goods be- 
cause you force them to. Stop forcing 
and they’ll stop remembering. 


THERE is no haphazard, hit-or-miss, 
take-your-chance sort of advertising in 
your results if you use the classified 
columns. 





A CLOCK set in a public place and 
containing an advertisement is apt to 
get more unconscious attention from 
passers than almost any other article. 

——— 


A WHOLE page ad in two issues of 
‘paper would be better than a half- 
page in four issues for impressing the 
people with the idea that something 
really great is going to happen. 

IF you ever attain that proud po- 
sition where your goods are in univer- 
sal demand because of the advertis- 
ing you have done, and you get the 
idea into your head that you can keep 
up that demand without advertising, 
forget the idea at once and keep right 
on sending out copy and paying the 
bills. It’s cheaper. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE morning paper gets the first 
chance at people. It hits them when 
they have the day before them, and 
can act promptly upon the suggestion 
an advertisement conveys. 


Ir you do not feel warranted in 
using a large space in four papers, 
make a splurge in two papers and do 
without the others entirely rather than 
cut down the space to cover more 
ground. 


WHERE a person has so labeled his 
goods as to deceive the public into 
the belief that they are the goods of 
another, and so put them upon the 
market to the injury of that person 
and of the public, the courts will pro- 
hibit the fraud. 


AN English writer says the tendency 
on tke part of advertisers to desert 
the weekly papers in favor of the 
dailies is less marked in England than 
in America, but exists, and the relig- 
ious press seems to be suffering par- 
ticularly on that account. 


AN advertising agency offered, in 
PRINTERS’ INK, of March 8th, a re- 
ward of one thousand dollars for a 
plan or scheme whereby a customer of 
theirs might secure as much publicity 
for $52,000 as had just been bought 
of the Chicago Mews and Record for 
one-half that amount. It is a curious 
fact that not only has no one secured 
the reward, but no one has gone so far 
as even to suggest how it might be 
done. Apparently it can not be done. 


DuRING the week ending March 7, 
1899, the circulation of the Boston 
Post and the Sunday Post, through 
the Hotel & Railroad News Co., of 
Boston, was 316,264 copies, and the 
Boston Post agrees to pay $10,000 
cash to any other Boston newspaper 
that can prove that its circulation— 
including Sunday edition—for the 
seven morning editions for the week 
ending March 7, 1899, through the 
Hotel & Railroad News Co., was 
within 100,000 copies of the figure: 
reached by the /'ost. The Post also 
adds: “Our genial contemporaries 
(with one exception) can also in 
clude their evening Hotel & Railroad 
News Co. orders. The Hotel & Rail- 
road News Co. supplies all the Boston 
newspapers to newsdealers in Boston 
and immediate vicinity. The territory 
covered by its service includes the 
cream of the Boston trade district.” 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


We all remember the story of the boy who, 
desiring to become ane, gan by carryin 
every day a young calf to the top of a hill, an 
it is related of him (with what truth each hear- 
er can judge for himself) that the weight of the 
calf and his strength both increasing insensibly 
from day to day, when the calf was fully 
grown he still carried it with as little effort as 
on the first day.— The Editor, Franklin, O. 


The best way to become more profi- 
cient in advertising is by continual 
practice. The small advertiser who 
can not afford to engage the services of 
an adwriter will discover that the 
more announcements he writes, the 
better they become, in spite of the 
fact that as he progresses he finds each 
advertisement easier to write than the 
last. Eventually the task becomes one 
of such slight difficulty that he won- 
ders why he ever thought of engaging 
an adwriter at all. 





A NEWSPAPER man of marked 
ability, whom we will call Mr. A, 
had for his principal competitor a 
paper that once occupied the first 
place, but having fallen behind in the 
race, adopted the practice of publish- 
ing false circulation figures. Mr. 
A having on one occasion stated 
the fact as set forth above, was asked 
why he did not expose the fraud. In 
reply he said: “ Advertisers are not 
fools. They have ways of determin- 
ing the comparative powers of papers 
to benefit them. My competitor is 
financially strong. If I should expose 
his misdoings I might wake him up to 
superhuman efforts to secure ab- 
solutely the circulation he is now con- 
tent merely to claim. It is a good 
enough plan to let sleeping dogs lie.” 


THE Record-Union of Sacramento 
(Cal.) recently published the following 
notice of the American Newspaper 
Directory : 

The American Newspaper Directory (New 
York) concluded with its December issue the 
thirtieth year of publication, and George P. 
Rowell, its founder, who has _ personally con- 
ducted it during the entire time, finds in the 
fact just cause for satisfaction. The first direct- 
ory, in 1869, was the beginning of newspaper 
catalogues, handbooks, annuals and manuals— 
a large and prolific genus, of which it is but just 
and fair to say the Directory has remained 
among the very first. 

The publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory, noting that their 
directory still remains “among” the 
very first, asked the publisher of the 
Record-Union to indicate the name of 
one or two other newspaper directories 
that are also to be counted “among 
the very first,” to which the latter re- 
plied: “ American Newspaper Annual 
(Ayer) and Pettingill’s.” 
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THE PRINTER’S ADWRITER. 

Mr. Penn P. Fodrea, of the Western Adver- 
tising Company, Grand Island, Neb., holds 
forth as follows in a circular just issued : 

The time is not far distant when every enter- 
nee publisher and printer who 1s located in 
a good field will have,in connection with his 
establishment, an adwriting bureau for the 
benefit of his patrons. 

To-day the newspapers or the print sho 
which employs an adwriter has a decided ad- 
vantage over its competitors who do not be- 
lieve in progress. The establishment which 
assists its patrons to do more and better adwer- 
tising is not only benefiting the patrons, but 
itself as well. 

The adwriting bureau will not be expensive 
if conducted properly—it will pay for itself. 1t 
should be in charge of an experienced adver- 
tiser, and if he is a practical printer, so much 
the better. The adwriter would not only be 
able to prepare advertising matter for the 

atrons of the paper or shop that employed 
him, but also for the concern itself. This is an 
important point which should not be over- 
looked. To-day there are many publishing and 
printing businesses which are fa wmcwe 4 ad- 
vertised. To-morrow the progressive ones will 
avail themselves of the services of an up-to-date 
adwriter, and their neighbors of yesterday will 
be left behind in the race for success. 


<2 


VERY HARD CASH. 


prox $20 upward loaned on furniture, pianos, 
organs, ete., without removal. (Strictly 
confidential.) We charge 6 per cent interest and 
a moderate charge for tee papers record- 
ing appraising goods, ete. No othe: charges. No 
preliminary —— made or deduction of 
charges. 
extension fees. 





LBERT BLUME, JR. 
5 Ground Floor, Room 6, Glenn Building, 12 8t. 
Paul St. 





Every reader of the ‘‘ Money to Loan” col- 
umns of the Baltimore dailies is familiar with 
the twelve lines inserted regularly in all of 
them by Albert Blume, Jr. Many of these 
same readers become intimately acquainted 
with him through the drawing power of these 
same lines. When asked by a frasvens? INK 
po nn what he thought of the classified 
columns for his business, Mr. Blume said : 

“I like the ‘Money to Loan’ column, be- 
cause I know that every one who is in need of 
money and has collateral of the kind that I re- 
quire certainly reads the column where they 
know the money-lenders’ ads always appear. 
The business is one which not only does not 
require display, but which absolutely precludes 
it. I have numerous applications every da 
from readers of the Sun, American, //erald. 
News and World, and believe I would not 
get near as many if I increased my lines from 
twelve to twelve hundred. I tell my story in 
twelve lines, making a point of the fact that 
my charges are but six per cent, and that there 
are no preliminary or extension fees. What 
more can I say? I can not create borrowers 
even by taking a page a day. The purchase of 
cash is only indulged in when absolutely neces- 
sary, and then only from the seller who pre- 
sents the fairest terms. I can tell my terms 
in twelve lines.”’ FRANK A. HEYwoop. 





—__—___—__<+or 
Because one individual has made a success 
of his business along certain lines it does not at 
all follow that another man can make a success 
of his business along the same lines. Just as 
an advertiser must make many alterations in an 
advertisement that he would adapt to his busi- 
ness, so he must adapt the experience of all 
who have gone before him to meet his own re- 
quirements.— Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
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HOW MARKETS ARE AFFECTED. 
When Johnny steals the cake and jam 
And eats them up together, 
His Pa arrives, and so occurs 
“A rise and fall in Leather.”’ 


The dead-broke British nobleman 
To meet an heiress chances, 

And then it is that ‘‘ London makes 
Some very strong advances.” 


The boarder from the city big 
Is through the pasture wheeling ; 
He hears a bellow, then there is 
“A very strong bull feeling.” 


When Uncle Reuben comes tew town 
He meets a stranger breezy ; 

They | both have come from Podunkville, 
So ‘* Money now is easy. 


When Tommy smokes behind the shed, 
His Pa comes in a hurry, 

And so it is that there ensues 
“A sharp Tobacco flurry.” 


When Jones comes home at 3 a. m. 
He gets him good and ready, 
He leaves the lodge, and then it is 
“ The Street is quite unsteady.’ 
—McLandburgh uW focams in Brooklyn Life. 


AT MANILA. 

Recent issues of the A merican and Freedom, 
the two American papers published at Manila, 
contain much interesting matter. The former 
thus airs one of its troubles: 

** Hereafter the American shall not appear 
on days following bank holidays. We have 
endeavored to publish a daily in Manila, but 
we find it more difficult than we were at first 
willing to admit to have natives to work on 
their holidays. We have tried every means, 
and in the majority of cases managed to go to 
press, though under trying difficulties. To 
change a single custom of a country requires 
more than the mere will of the few who would 
have it changed. If our readers are chagrined 
over not reading their morning paper regularly, 
they should bear with us in our predicament, 
and remember we are in a land of at least for- 
eign customs,” 

The editor of Freedom, however, is not so 
much concerned about what can not be helped, 
but puts forth a lively leader on the benefits of 
advertising, the concluding paragraph of which 
is given below: 

The merchants of Manila are face to face 
with new conditions. There is an army of 
Americans here whe are sticklers for American 
customs, and they naturally look for advertise- 
ments when they want to purchase. American 
newspapers reach every soldier in the Eighth 
Army Corps, and consequently are not only the 
best, but the only mediums through which 
merchants can talk with the public. Merchants 
from the United States realize this, and are 
getting all the business they can attend to. It 
won’t be a great while before more merchants 
will come to Manila, and those who are here 
now and donot advertise will find that they are 
not in the race at all.” 


~—s 
A MUTUAL PROPOSITION. 

To do business with a man we must get him 

interested. We must become interested in him. 

We must show him that we can be of benefit to 

him. We must show him, too, that it is a mut- 

ual proposition. Advertising should be con- 

ducted with this end in view.— Poultry Journal. 
o 


FAKE advertising has had its day. The 
great mass of buyers no longer believe they 
can get the deplee: cent kind of anything at 
twenty-five cents —7. 7. Bacheller. 





THE ABUSE OF ADVERBS. 

A big book might be written on the abuse of 
language by the cultured. To use language 
with discrimination and accuracy is a fine art, 
to which many people never attain, and which 
many others seem to ignore totally. 

One evening a gentleman came home with a 
budget of news. An acquaintance had failed 
in business. He spoke of the incident as “ de- 
liciously sad.”” He had ridden up-town in a car 
with a noted wit, whom he described as “‘ horri- 
bly entertaining,” and, to cap the climax, he 
spoke of the butter that had been set before 
him at a country hotel as “ divinely rancid.” 

The young 5 an stared, and the oldest 
daughter said, ‘‘ Why, papa, 4 should think 
that you were out of your head.’ 

= Not i in the least, my dear,” a said, pleas- 
antly, “I’m merely trying to follow the fashion, 
I worked out ‘ divinely rancid ’ with a good deal 
of labor. It seems to me rather more effective 
than ‘ awfully sweet.’ I mean to keep up with 
the rest of you hereafter. And now,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ let me help you toa piece of this ex- 
quisitely tough beef.” 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable as 
they were in his family —N. Y. Advocate. 





te 
THE NU MBER OF ADS. 

The advertising value of any publication de- 
pends almost wholly upon two considerations : 
First, the number of possible bvyers of the 
goods to be advertised which it reaches ; 
ondly, the amount of influence it wields among 
possible buyers and the amount of their confi- 
dence which it enjoys. If the number of ad- 
vertisements a newspaper cont 1ins were a fiir 
basis on which to estimate its advertising value, 
one with 500 advertisements, the only circula- 
tion of which was a copy to each advertiser, 
would be better than one with a dozen adver- 
tisements and a circulation of 10,000 copies 
among possible buyers. Such a contention is 
so manifestly idiotic that it is an insult to the 
intelligence of those to whom it is directed. It 
is the stock in trade of publications which dare 
not submit their circulation books and post-of- 
fice receipts for comparison with others. It 
is the device of publishers unable to meet the 
real ote of advertising vaiue squarely and 
honestly.—Jewelers’ Weekly. 
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ought to be set attract- 
ively so they catch the 
eye quickly, and written 
well so they tell a plain, 
honest story in as few 
words as possible. To 
my mind these are the 


essentials of good adver- 
tising. 
y Here is one of the advertise- 
All Kinds of ments I use for myself in the 


































. daily newspapers in New York 
Advertisements 


City. My ads stand out plain- 
. . ly in contrast with other ads 
and my experience of fifteen so that you notice them before 
years in the service of some ¢ you do the others. Ican make 
of the greatest concerns in 
America ought to enable 
( 


the same results. 

I am the only advertisement 
writer to-day who uses large 
space regularly in Metropolitan 
Dailies. I believe in nevs- 
paper space for others. I use 
it for myself. Don’t you pre- 
fer to have your newspaper 
announcements written by a 
man who has the courage of 
his convictions and who knows 
how to make his own news- 
paper announcements pay? Ad- 


your advertisements accomplish 
me to know how to write 
advertisements that will 
bring the best results. 

I can probably show you 
how to save money and at 
the same time have more 
attractive announcements. 

Write to me for my free 


booklet. 
vertisements the size of this 
Chas. F, Jones, specimen, on any ordinary sub- 


: : 2 rld Bldg. ject, written, illustrated and 
Writer, Oe dg., cut furnished in electrotype 


Illustrator form, all ready to print, $5 
and Director of each ; twelve for $50 ; twenty- 
five for$1o>. Advertisements on 


ss 
Advertising. medical or other very difficult 
Oe subjects cost just a little more. 


If there is any other information you want, I will be glad to give it. 
PRINTERS’ INK said: ‘‘I do not know of anybody who excels Mr. Jones 
n the ability of getting striking and artistic display into a newspaper ad.” 


Address, Suite 42, World Building, 
y U.S.A. 


New York, U.S 





Writer, Illustrator and Director 
of Advertising. 
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PUTNAM FADELESS DYES. 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF HOW A 
WESTERN PRODUCT HAS’ BEEN 
PLACED UPON THE MARKET. 


Business recently called the writer 
to Unionville, an enterprising little 
city of 2,000 population, in the north- 
eastern corner of Missouri; and, know- 
ing this to be the headquarters of the 
Monroe Drug Company, I embraced 
the opportunity to call and learn more 
regarding their business and methods. 
I met Mr. J. Hugh Elson, the secre- 
tary and advertising manager of the 
company, and he kindly consented to 
an interview for PRINTERS’ INK. 

Asked regarding the origin of the 
firm, Mr. Elson said: 

“The Monroe Drug Company was 
incorporated in January, 1891, for the 
manufacture and sale of the Putnam 
Fadeless Dyes. The company is com- 
posed of E. N. Monroe, S. H. Jack- 
son, V. M. Bates and J. Hugh Elson, 
and the present capital stock is twenty- 
five thousand dollars ” 

“ What are the particular merits of 
your dyes, Mr. Elson ?” 

“ Putnam Fadeless Dyes are definite 
chemical compounds which have a 
natural affinity for any kind of fiber— 
silk, cotton or wool. Other dyes on 
the market are put up one kind for 
wool, one kind for cotton, one kind 
for silk ; thus compelling the dealer to 
carry three kinds in stock, when with 
our brand but one kind is necessary.” 

“Your present business, I am told, 
has been built up by persistent adver- 
tising.” 

“Yes. We began advertising ina 
small way, and have gradually in- 
creased every year.” 

“ What mediums do you use?” 

“ We patronize the country newspa 
pers almost exclusively. We also use 
circulars and mailing lists, and find 
that they pay. We never allow a ship- 
ment of goods, no matter how small, 
to leave our factory without including 
at least 1,000 dodgers with our cus- 
tomer’s imprint thereon.” 

“What style of advertising have you 
adopted in the country newspapers ?” 

“Short, crisp reading notices en- 
tirely, on local page if possible.” 

“Have you entered the magazine 
field any ?” 

“No; but we often use the drug 
trade journals, in which we believe in 
occupying large display spaces, such 
asinserts. If we have $1,000 to spend 
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in journal advertising we would prefer 
to spend it all with two or three good 
journals, in large spaces, than to take 
a fourth or an eighth page in all.” 

“Do you place direct or through 
the agencies ?” 

“We contract direct with each pa- 
per, and pay for our ads in advance.” 
“ You do not use testimonials ?” 

“ No, we never thought they would 
add sufficient effectiveness to justify 
their use in connection with an article 
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sold at as low a price as our dyes are 
—ten cents per package.” 

“Is your advertising the year-around 
kind ?” 

“Yes. While spring and fall are 
the seasons when dyeing is most gen- 
erally done, yet we keep up our ad- 
vertising the whole year, with, of 
course, a special effort spring and fall. 

“ A complete assortment of our dyes 
is inclosed in a handsome counter dis- 
play cabinet with our trade-mark done 
in colors on the front, and is of suf- 
ficient attractiveness to encourage the 
dealer to give it a prominent position 
on his counters. 

“In shipping an order to a dealer 

















we urge him to send us a good list of 
housekeepers. We mail direct to this 
list a neat lithographed folder and a 
circular letter, in which we bring out 
strong the fact that one takes no risk 
in trying our dyes, as, if dissatisfied 
with results, we will refund price on 
receipt of the empty envelope and 
statement of cause of dissatisfaction. 

“We aim especially to make the 
dealer feel that our interest does not 
end when the sale to him is completed, 
but that we undertake direct means to 
assist him to early and constant sales, 
and by these methods he gives our 
brands the preference. 

“All of our advertising is directed 
to the ladies, and our,returns on the 
different methods we have used have 
convinced us that if the matter is suf- 
ficiently convincing the result will be 
satisfactory from any medium. That 
is to say, we believe the housewife 
makes no discrimination as to medi- 
ums, and that an ad that would pro- 
duce results in a newspaper would be 
equally as effective in a circular dis- 
tributed from house to house. 

“The methods of using all other 
dyes is intricate and almost technical, 
while with our dyes it is just the oppo- 
site, hence in all our advertising we 
endeavor to force the idea of the sim- 
plicity of using our dyes, and thus en- 
courage a trial.” 

“ Would you care to state your an- 
nual appropriation for advertising ?” 

“We do not make a special adver- 
tising appropriation, our expenditure 
varying according to circumstances.” 

“Are you a reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Mr. Elson ?” 

“Indeed I am; an _ enthusiastic 
reader, and find many valuable point- 
ers which I am able to make use of 
from time to time.” 

“What, in your judgment, Mr. El- 
son, are the essentials incident to 
placing upon the market and develop- 
ing the sale of a new preparation ?” 

“T believe that, first of all, it must 
possess merit; second, it must be ju- 
diciously advertised; third, ‘keep 
everlastingly at it.’” 

One point especially impressed upon 
me in all of this firm’s advertising is 
the direct conversational tone it is all 
written in; just good, homely, straight- 
from-the-shoulder arguments, that must 
certainly prove convincing to those 
frugal housewives who are most likely 
to resort to dyes. 

H. R. ELLswortu. 
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VENDER’S VARIED OFFERINGS. 

There’s no end to the odd things that vend. 
ers and fakirs sell in the city streets; that is, 
things that seem odd until one reflects that 
many of the wants of men are alike everywhere, 
in town and country, and that among the 
myriads of passers by in a busy city street 
there are people who want practically every- 
thing that is made, and who will buy a thing if 
it is presented to view. Thus it always seems 
odd, however often it may be seen, to see in a 
busy city street a man standing on the sidewalk 
offering soldering irons for sale, but in the con- 
stantly passing throng there are some people, 
a few at least, who want soldering irons. An- 
other thing that always looks curious in a busy 
city street is the pushcart full of files ; all sorts 
and sizes of files; but there must be a demand 
for them or the man wouldn’t come back. 
Standing on the curbstone, facing the side- 
walks, in a downtown street the other day was 
a man selling shears ; nothing but shears. He 
held up his hands with shears hanging on his 
fingers to catch the eye from among those pass- 
ing there of anybody who happened to want 
shears. There was a man standing on a little 
pile of boards in a waterside street the other 
day selling carving knives and forks. The fork 
was made of a single piece of steel wire twisted 
into shape ; the knife had a skeleton handle of 
steel riveted to the blade. So they were not 
costly to make, but they were sold marvelously 
cheap ; and they went off like hot cakes. And 
it might seem like a curious place to bring 
carving knives and forks to sell, down by the 
river among the steamships ; but there couldn’t 
have been found a better place. There is 
doubtless something in the selection of certain 
points at which to offer certain things, but it is 
probable that ———- that might be offered in 
the city’s streets would find, at one place oran- 
other, some buyers.—V, Y. Sun. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR BEGGARS. 

Among the curious productions which ema- 
nate from the French press is a paper called 
the Mendicants’ Fournal. This is published 
bi-weekly. It does not concern itself with re- 
ligion, drama, affairs of the Senate, or the 
world of books, but is practically published in 
the interest of professional beggars, and con- 
tains many curious advertisements, underst 
only by this section of the community. We 
append a few of these advertisements culled 
from a recent number : 

** At 3 o’clock to-morrow a fashionable fu- 
neralis to be celebrated at the Church of St. 
Angelo.” 

“On Saturday next, at noon, the wedding of 
a wealthy gentleman will take place at the 
Catholic Cathedral.” 

“A vacancy has occurred for a blind man 
who can play the violin. Collections good. 
Small premium required.” 

“* Wanted at once, for seaside resort, a pair 
of helpless cripples. Good business. Refer- 
ences required, also a moderate premium.” 

Those who have visited seaside resorts in 
France must be well aware of the numerous 
fraternity of beggars who haunt such places. 
They are apparently suffering from most of the 
diseases under the sun, by means of which they 
excite general sympathy and draw large in- 
comes. In reality, most of them are clever im- 
postors, ingeniously got up.— 7%t-Bits. 

os 





ADVERTISING devising is a business. It de- 
mands years of peculiar preparation. You 
know more about your own business than an 
man above the sod, but a man who studies ad- 
vertising may know more about advertising it 
than you do. If you can secure his services at 


any reasonable price you are foolish not to do 
it--Blanchard, 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Ink solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
7. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 





‘*RatTL1nG values ” sound a bit slangy, per- 
haps, but it expresses just the meaning we seek 
to convey. 

TrusTWoRTHY goods and trustworthy words 
about them are two of the cardinal principles 
of this old-fashioned store. 

Goop printing is always done by design, 
never by accident. It requires intelligence but 
need not be high-priced. Our superior work 
is done at less prices than you are paying for 
poor or mediocre. Would be pleased to dem- 
onstrate. Will call if you whistle for us. 

HA cr the battle in a case of illness is the 
pure, fresh drugs in the medicine. Cheap 
drugs make a slow cure. Stale drugs are worse 
if anything. Why not buy the best when they 
costno more? As to the purity of our drugs, 
we’ve been in business here for years, You all 
know our stores are safe. 

Tue difference between the high-priced cre- 
ations of the fashionable tailor and Boston 
swell tailor-made clothing lies in the price. 
The same faultless fit, the same choice ma- 
terials, the same elegant appearance that the 
uninitiated so admire in A prt clothes is 
found in our high-class ready-to-wear suits and 
overcoats, | 

Ir is our endeavor to conduct our store in a 
manner that will meet the approval of all. If 
at any time you do not receive satisfactory serv- | 
ice, or the goods purchased are not of the quality 
expected, we will be under many obligations to 
you if you will come to us personally and in- 
form us plainly, We assure you that you will 
not need to make a like ale again. We 
want to do all in our power to give you the best 
service possible to obtain anywhere. 

Anysopy’s nose is not everybody’s nose. A 
certain individual with a certain nose and a cer- 
tain glass may run, jump, ride, sneeze, stoop, 
laugh—still his glasses an as though’ part of 
his physiognomy ; while another with the same 
identical glass can not move without them slip- 
ping. In eye-glass fitting the many different 
noses require a great variety of guards as well 
as a fund of practical noseological knowledge. 
We have both. Pleased to convince you. 

A woman, if she is at all particular about | 
the fit of her shoes, is apt to be calleda *‘ crank” 
at most stores. We like particular customers | 
—we’re particular ourselves—in the fitting of 
shoes. The most comfort, the best appearance 
and the longest wear all depend on the skill in | 
fitting. A pair of these welted sole shoes, 





THE WESTERN WORLD : 


88 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WESTERN WoRLD has now taken a place among the 
100,000 circulation papers and brings fine 


returns. Try 


The Western World, 88 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Or any Reliable Agent. 
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properly fitted, would be just the thing for late 
winter and early spring wear—pleasing appear- 
ance, long wear and more protection from cold 
and dampness. - $3, $3.25 and d$3-5 50. 

+e 


WHAT PROFIT IS 1S. 

Profit is what remains after the goods are 
paid for, store expenses are met and the inter- 
est of the money invested in the business is 
figured outand deducted.—Grocer’s Criterion. 


GEORGIA. 


QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Leading 
\ Southern agricultural publication. ‘ihrift, 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers Sout. an. 
southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


CANADA. 


AILY and weekly RECORD, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Daily cire’n 2 725. Only daily in 100 mile Ss. 

'S not only because we can and do get the 
right prices from Canadian newspapers that 
we can be of use to you in pine} your Canadian 
newspaper aivertising; but, better still, we 
know which papers are giving results. Our ad- 
vice may save costly mistakes. Rates and plans 
cheerfully submitted. THE E. DESBARATS 
ADVEKTISING AGENCY, Montreal, Canada. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


(5 cents Gets It. 


ry business man wanting exhaustive and 
relinbins commercial and industrial statistics 
of Seattle and the State of Washington should 
send 15 cents for the well-illustrated 1898 Com- 
mercial Review of 
(Address) The Trade Register, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
316 North Eighth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
By ArmstTronG & Payne. 

THE ONLY BAPTIST PAPER 
published in St. Louis. 

LARGER CIRCULATION 
than the combined output of all other 
Baptist weeklies published in Missouri. 
The only 16-page paper. 
The only $2 paper. 

MORE SPACE 
used by cash advertisers than any 
other religious paper published west of 
the Mississippi river. 
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Advertising Caps 


For Collectors, Drivers, Clerks, 


Messenger Boys, etc. An at- 
tractive method of advertising. 
Small cost. Sure returns, Send 
for booklet. 


THE M. C. LILLEY & CO., | 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dept. J. 





The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


COUPONS 
GRATIS 
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In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK | 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full | 
amount of the contract, the coupons | 
lieing redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


PELLELELLELLELLORQQOL 


Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Inx, 
Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 
Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 


For further eiicmnatiion address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of PrinTErs’ INK 
and The American Newspaper Directory. | 


No. roSPRUCE ST., 





NEW YORK CITY. | 
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There are others 

The best publication of its class in the United 
branches of field sports. 0.000 
families in the West and 10, and Nortk- 


But none that are so well 
States. Ably edited and conducted. An ex- 
In additionto these feat- 
west take Srorts AFIELD for its unique Lit- 


of Solid, Growing Success 
and favorably known as 

The oldest sportsman’s magazine in the West. 

cellent corps of ea (1) 000 all 

ures more than 

erary Treats—its serials and short articles. 


| Advertising Rates : 


One inch, $4; two inches and over, 
$3 aninch, Page is standard mag- 
azine size. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 
Suite 1400 Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ills. 


CuCaCuloluatalalolie 


Booklets 


Written, 
Designed and 
Printed. 


I write, design and print 
Booklets, Circulars and Adver- 
tisements of every description. 
No one has better facilities. No 
one can do it better. If you 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head telling your 
needs. I will furnish you a cover 
design and dummy of a booklet 
circular or advertisement 1 
would advise, free of cost, with 
estimate for the writing, design- 
ing and printing complete. Only 
one order needed. No bother- 
ing with artists, engravers or 
printers, 


I attend to the whole business, 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Tf you can only advertise in a sMALL way, pick 
out the BEST MAGAZINE in the territory you want 





to cover and spend all your money in that; 
your CHoIcE for St. Louis, the South and South- 
west will be the 


CHAPERONE MAGAZINE 


: Chaperone Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SLELELESELELEELELELEEEEEEEESEESS 


THE EVENING FOU rnal 


7 EI-_-”” OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898 .. oat al 
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=-Farm News= 


Commenced the New Year “ Right Smart.” 
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January issue was 102,000. 
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nt February issue was 100,000. He 
aii March issue was 100,000. me 
mu as : = Ii 
l= April issue will consist of 150,000. jie 
=i No extra charge for the extra service. Orders must ai 


be in hand by March 20th, to insure insertion in this big 
double edition. 


THE GARVER PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Chio 


S. E. LEITH, Eastern Rep-esentative, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, or any relizb!» agency. 
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PPRECIATIVE 
DVERTISERS 
ECEIVE 


GREE ICH and 


that they APID 
ETURNS 


For money invested in the advertising 
columns of 


Modes and Fabrics 


For the special interest of advertisers! and the readers of 
MOoDEs AND Fapsrics the April number will contain, among other 
I'terary features, an abstract of the discussion of Dr. S. Emma 
Holt’s paper on the ‘‘ Physical Care of Children,’’ at the Nation- 
al Congress, recently held at Washington, D. C. 

Conan Doyle contributes a thrilling story to the columns of 
MODEs AND Fasrics for the Easter edition. 

Appropriate subjects on ‘‘ Easter Tide” are interestingly 
discussed by the editorial staff of MoDEs AND Fasrics. Articles 
are attractively illustrated by half-tone reproductions of famous 
paintings by celebrated arti-ts. 

James Vick will interest Flower Seed and Plant Growers, by a 
contribution on ‘‘ Hardy Climbing Plants.”’ Illustrated pages of 
‘** Decorative Gardening.” 

For the woman of fashion, there will be illustrations from 
original wood engravings of attractive Easter gowns and Spring 
millinery. 

New Dress Fabrics of seasonable shades of color will be dis- 
cussed and practical directions are given for the home dressmaker. 

MODES AND FAasrics is read in over 350,000 of the pur- 
chasing homes of the country. Does that fact interest you to 
place your advertisements in its columns, at $1.25 per agate 
line, net? 


MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISHING CO. 


J. L. OBERLY, A. P. GARDINER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


550 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The 
Musical 


Courier 


ESTABLISHED 
JAN., 1880. 


Published at 


19 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





Once a Week. 





Reaches all musical 
people. 


Musical people must 
eat and drink and 


live. 


Musical people are 
generally cultured. 


They read, study, 
travel, wear good 
clothes, have elegant 
home surroundings. 


You can reach them 
by advertising in this 
paper. 

Common sense — 
Isn’t it ? 
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Oakland 
Cribune 


is known to advertisers as one of the 












best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and_ their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 


the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Are you in the Tribune ? 


€. Katz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Cemple Qourt, New York City. 


HII IMI IH IHL ROY 
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STREET CAR 
CARDS 


We have the reputation of originating 
and producing the finest examples of effective 
Street Car Cards it is possible to procure. 


Specimens of our work are found in 
Railway Gar in the United States. 

Are you doing any work of this kind at 
present or do you contemplate using this 
method of advertising later on? If you are 
in the market for such work we'd like to make 
a sketch for you. 

We'll supply the idea, the reading matter 


and the color scheme. You simply tell 
us what you wish to advertise. 


If your business is worth having we want 
it. If our productions are worth having, 
you'll take them—if you don’t like them it 
will be our loss. 

Will you write us? 


The Co. 


and 





Lithographers, 
68 New Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Running through to Roosevelt). 
Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 


“ Two heads are better than one.” 
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CMe 
‘Op me fence” 


ay 


Let reason hold the 
sway. Settle advertising 
doubts by taking the safe 
side. Street car advertising 
has, as its most persistent 
customers, the most success- 
ful businesses in the world, 

The advertiser who 
can’t see the business force 
of this logic is liable to drop 
on the dog’s side of the fence. 

There is no other way 
known by which an adver- 
tiser can talk to so many 
people for so little money as 
through the street cars, and 
we control the best pat- 
ronized street cars in the 

' United States. 

May we give you spe- 

cifications? 
THE 


MULFORD & PETRY 


COMPANY, 
Executive Offices; 
99 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT. 
Eastern Office : 
220 Broadway, 
St. Paul Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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Montreal 
‘‘La Presse.’’ 
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ly. 


Canada, 
French or English, 


The circulation 
of the Montreal 
Daily 

is larger than 

that of any 

daily published 
without exception. 


in 


ition on 


Sworn circulation 
over 65,000 a day, 
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The 


New Paris Office 


Brooklym 
Daily Eagle 


is located at 





58 Rue Gambon and 
Boulevard 
de la Wadeleine. 


This is one of the finest locations 


in the city of Paris. 


. 
Ail American visitors are cordially wel- 
comed at the EAGLE’s Paris Free Information 


Bureau. 
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Food for Thought. 


OFFICE OF 


THE PATHFINDER, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
March 4, 1899. 





You shipped us keg of ink some time ago. It 
is O. K. It appears to work as well for us as 18- 
cent ink from your xear neighbor, We paid you 





10 cents. Respectfully, 
THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING Co. 





Some time ago the above newspaper sent me 
a copy of their paper, and asked for quotations on 
ink. I carefully examined it and agreed. to give 
them an ink at 10 cents a pound which ‘would do 
the work as well. I immediately received an order 
for 100 pounds accompanied by their check for $10, 
and it seems to have suited, judging by their testi- 
monial. My neighbor from whom they formerly 
bought was compelled to charge 18 cents a pound 
for the same ink, as the cost of securing the order 
and the long credits allowed must be borne by some 
one, and that some one is not the foxy ink maker. 
I employ no agents. I keep no books. If the 
cash does not accompany the order | hold on to 
the ink. These are some of the reasons why I sell 
a better ink at 10 cents than my competitors can 
at 18 cents. This is food for thought. Don’t waste 
any more time, but submit samples of your work 
and I will quote prices which can not be beaten. 


Address PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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TESTIMONY MULTIPLIES 


The constant users of its space are the 
most pronounced in their views as to the 
value of the advertising columns of 


THE EVENING BEE 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





“Srerg man is odd, 
Out we can @t dim.” 


OPP-PLAZA. 








\ 


es (0 - plese 
, } Be aS; General Outfitteree 
OPPOSITE THE PLAZA. 2 
922-924 J STREET ‘ foeseeso 


THREE FLOORS 








Sactamenld, ab. Jan. 27, 189 9 


James McClatchy & Coe, 

Publishers The Bee, City. 

Gentlemen:=- At the commencement of the new year, permit us to acknowl- 
edge our satisfaction with the results derived from our use of The Bee's 
advertising columns during 1898. We have depended almost entirely on 
properly backed newspaper advertising for promoticn of our business, 
making it our policy to be always before the reading public. The con- 
stant and satisfactory increase in our trade from year to year is suf~ 
ficient vindication of that policy. 

We regard The Bee as one of the best advertising mediums on 
the Pacific Slope. There is not, in our judgment, a paper in the en- 
tire country which has done so much to elevate the standard of advere 
tising or which gives better returns to advertisers. 


Very truly yours, 





alata ne kLluy 
The Steady Increase in Local Advertising 


Carried by THE BEE is in itself one of the 
stronvest indications of THE BEE’s worth as 
amedium. For rates, samples, etc., address 


E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, Temple Court, N.Y. 
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Cuarities, published weekly, is the organ of the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York. 

It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York 
charity. It is read weekly, not alone by members of the Charity 
Organization Society, but by others who are interested in 
New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every de- 
aomination. Its reading matter consists of reports from every 
organized charity movement in the world, together with a cal- 
endar giving day, date and time of meetings in New York 
during the coming week. It contains articles on every phase 
of the social problem. Its contributors and readers are men 
and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position, 
numbering among them city pastors, social writers and others 
who are interested in charitable work. 

If you have any article to sell to Charitable Institutions, 
Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Insane Asylums, etc., you can 
reach the managers of such institutions by an advertisement in 


CHARITIES 


(Official Organ of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.) 





If you have anything to sell to the clergy, churches, religious 
or charitably inclined citizens in the city of New York you can 
do it by an announcement in Crariries. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to 
the rich you can secure no better medium than Cuaritics. It 
reaches them in their homes and is read by them from first to 
last page. 

Advertising Rates here given are merely nominal. They 
will be raised 100 per cent or more in the near future. 

All contracts closed now will be carried out at the present 
rate notwithstanding the contemplated increase. 

Agate measurement, 13 ems width of column. 

Classified advertising, 5¢. per line. 

Display advertising 272c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the 
inch. Full page, 200 agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate 
ines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, $1.25. Special 
position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 

Address all communications to 
WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 E. 224 St., N. ¥. City. 
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By Chas. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly pogtuctins the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertisi 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for aiden. or to give cheteviows 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Chas. F PRINTERS’ INK. 


F. Fones. 


Address ‘, Jones, care 








Tongue advertising cuts a great fig- 
ure in business to-day. Scarcely one 
business man in a hundred realizes 
how very important it is that people 
should talk favorably of a business in 
order that it may be the greatest suc- 
cess. If I am not mistaken Messrs. 
Brokaw Bros. are about the greatest 
example in existence of what tongue 
advertising will do. Years and years 
ago they began business, and made 
such good clothing that it set peop!= 
to talking about them, and people are 
still talking about them, though I am 
not sufficiently well informed to know 
whether the talk has recently produced 
much business or not. In fact, I have 
heard lots of people speak about 
Messrs. Brokaw Bros. and their busi- 
ness, but in all my experience in going 
up and down New York I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting a man 
who could state that he had ever worn 
a suit of their clothes, nor could one 
out of twenty even tell me where 
Messrs. Brokaw Bros. are located. Yet 
{ have heard at least a hundred people 
perhaps speak of Messrs. Brokaw Bros.’ 
clothing, and fully fifty of them men- 
tioned the fact that they had made 
their success without advertising. It’s 
strange, however, that tongue adver- 
tising carried them along for so many 
years. 

Recently, however, it seems that 
tongue advertising took a turn, and 
the report got about that Messrs. 
Brokaw Bros. had gone out of busi- 
ness. People had probably talked 
about them so long without having 
heard from them direct that they be- 
gan to finally wonder what had become 
of them. This talk about Messrs. 
Brokaw Bros. being out of business 
finally became so strong that in order 
to counteract it the firm had to adver- 
tise the fact that they are still in busi- 
ness. Iam told that this is the secret 
of a recent announcement which ap- 
peared in the newspapers and which 
was commented upon a great deal on 
account of it being the only announce- 





ment that Messrs. Brokaw Bros. had 
ever made. Here is a firm forced to 
change its policy of many years, of not 
advertising in the newspaper, to 
counteract the tongue publicity that it 
was getting. + 


Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Str— I would like to have your ad- 
vice in regard to a matter of business policy. 
The merchants in our city have for a long time 
been cutting their own throats by selling pat- 
ent medicines at a loss to themselves and cutting 
each other’s throats by fighting over the prices. 
First, one store would reduce the price on 
some ’ sarsaparillas, and then another would sell 
them a little cheaper, and so on they would go 
until they were being sold everywhere at a loss. 
They finally got together and agreed to sell all 
patent medicines alike and at a certain price, 
somewhat similar to an organization which I 
understand is in operation in New York. 

Each business house was furnished with a 
list of all the articles upon which the agree- 
ment was made, and one of the articles was 
Castoria. We all had agreed to sell Castoria 
at 24 cents. Each merchant who signed the 
agreement agreed to pay a forfeit of $50 for 
each and every instance in which he sold these 
articles below the agreed price. 

Through some unintentional error on my 
part, in one of my recent advertisements, I ad- 
vertised Castoria at 20 cents. 

Now the question with me was, what to do 
about ic? The only thing I could do was to re- 
fuse to sell the goods and say the paper had 
made a mistake. Our agreement does not im- 
pose a penalty for a any | the goods at the 
wrong price, the penalty being for selling 
them. What would you have done in such a 
case? I have received many helpful sugges- 
tions from your department which are worth a 
great deal more to me than the cost of the sub- 
scription each year. Yours ar i truly, 

M. Conen. 

Mistakes in quoting prices in the 
advertisements of a retail store are 
very serious. One such mistake quite 
frequently casts a doubt upon the 
store’s entire advertising for all time 
in the minds of those who know of the 
mistake and are not thoroughly con- 
vinced that the mistake was not a 
misrepresentation on the part of the 
merchant. Above all things that a 
business man ought to guard is the 
truthfulness of his advertising. If a 
mistake is made he should suffer for 
it and not the customer who comes to 
buy. If the mistake is not one in 
price, but one of some other nature, 
the merchant will do well to acknowl- 
edge the mistake in, his next, advertise- 
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ment, so that his customers may not 
think it was intentional. In the first 
place the excuse that the wrong price 
was a mistake on the part of the news- 
paper was not a good one and I vent- 
ure to say it appeared to be a make- 
shift to the majority of those who 
were told of it. If the paper had 
really made the mistake there was 
only one of two things that should 
have been done. Either charge the 
newspaper for the loss which was oc- 
casioned by their error and go ahead 
selling the article at the advertised 
price, or have them make a written 
statement that the error was theirs, so 
that you could show the statement to 
each individual customer who might 
come for the goods, and then have 
them print an acknowledgement of 
the error in the next issue of their 
paper. Any reputable newspaper would 
be very glad to do this. 

If the mistake was not one made 
by the newspajer, then the store ought 
to certainly sell the goods at the price 
advertised, no matter what the loss or 
consequences might be to them. One 
such lesson would impress upon the 
merchant so thoroughly the penalty 
of making a mistake, that he would be 
very apt to be careful in the future 
not to have it occur again. 

There is one way in which I believe 
this error might even be turned tu 
good account, and made one of the 
best advertisements that the store 
could have had. The store could have 
at once made out its check for fifty 
dollars and paid it over to the associa- 
tion as the penalty for its error, going 
right ahead selling Castoria for the 
day on which it was advertised at the 
price mentioned in the advertisement. 
A photograph could be taken of the 
check and reproduced in the store’s 
next announcement, with the state- 
ment: “ This is what it cost us yester- 
day to keep faith with the public.” 
Then could follow a statement of the 
fact that the store was under an agree- 
ment not to sell Castoria for less than 
twenty-four cents. That through a 
mistake, however, it had been adver- 
tised at twenty cents, and rather than 
have the public disappointed, through 
the store’s advertising, they had cheer- 
fully paid the penalty for their error. 
I do not know of anything that would 
be more apt to impress upon the peo- 
ple of that city the fact that this mer- 
chant endeavored to always do just as 
he advertised, It would be a practi- 
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cal object lesson of the truthfulness of 
their advertising, such as would be 


well worth fifty dollars to anybody. 
*,* 
Cinc1nNATI, Ohio. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—Some time ago I sent you come 
advertisements to criticise. You seemed to 
think that the advertisements were no good 
whatever. You stated that they would have 
done very well for twenty years ago, and might 
have been good advertising then, but certainly 
were not good advertising to-day. 

You have, of course, a right to your opinion, 
and I have no reason to complain, because I 
suhn.tted them to you to be honestly criti- 
cised, and I am very much obliged to you for 
what you said. I, however, do not agree with 
you, although I am free to acknowledge that 
the results secured from the advertisements 
did not seem to indicate that they were good. 
I do not see why the advertisement that was 
good twenty years ago is not good to-day. The 
people are just the same, the merchandise is 
practically the same, it appears in the same pa- 
pers as it did then,and I can not see what is 
the difference. As ‘before I prefer not to have 
you mention my name. Yours for more infor- 
mation, os 


This gentleman is entirely wrong. 
The people of to-day are not like the 
people of twenty years ago. Human 
nature is constantly changing. It may 
have changed more or less in twenty 


years, but it certainly has changed 
some. If we go back three hundred 
years there is nobody but who will 


have to admit that the people of to- 
day are quite different from the peo 
ple then. I am talking now of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The Spaniards 
may be the same to-day as they were 
three hundred years ago, and that is 
why they deserve to be wiped off the 
face of the earth. The nation, the 
people, the man who is not constantly 
improving, who is not constantly 
learning new things does not deserve 
to succeed. Then again, the news- 
papers of to-day are entirely different 
from what they were twenty years ago. 
The fact is, about the hardest thing 
you can say of a modern newspaper is 
that it has not improved or changed in 
twenty years. Not only have the 
newspapers changed, but all kinds of 
advertising methods and mediums 
have changed. Not only advertising 
mediums, but all kinds of business 
methods. In many cases the thing 
not to do twenty years ago is just the 
thing you ought to do to-day. The 
business man that tries to practice the 
advertising methcds that he did 
twenty years ago is almost sure to be 
wrong. The business man who does 
not keep up with the times, learn new 
things and practice new methods as 
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they become necessary is certainly 
not making a success. 

Here is an instance in the experi- 
ence of Mr. John Wanamaker, whom I 
regard as one of the brightest adver- 
tisers and business men in the world. 
Years ago, in an interview, he made 
use of the expressions which I am go- 
ing to quote below. This interview 
has been published and republished 
by various publications, until I do not 
know whether it is quoted exactly as he 
said it or not, but it gives the sub- 
stance, I think, of his idea of advertis- 
ing twenty years ago. Now, Mr. 

~ Wanamaker was a good advertiser 
then, but he is a better advertiser now. 
The reason why he is a better adver- 
tiser now is because he has kept up 
with the times. His opinions and 
practices on the subject of advertising 
have changed with the demand, and 
are open to change as soon as there 
are different demands. I believe Mr. 
Wanamaker would immediately say 
that a good many of the opinions that 
he had about advertising ten or twenty 
years ago were altogether wrong to-day. 

The paragraph which I am going to 
quote I noticed in a recent issue of 
the Publishers’ Guide. It was an ar- 
ticle called “ Wanamaker on Advertis- 
ing,” a part of which was as follows: 

Mr. Wanamaker is supposed to have 
said : 

I never in my life used such a thing as a 
poster. If I wanted to sell cheap jewelry or 
run a gambling scheme I might use posters. 


The class of people who read them are too 
poor to look to support in mercantile affairs. 

Evidently Mr. Wanamaker has 
changed his opinion since then, for 
to-day he is spending in the city of 
New York alone between $15,000 and 
$20,000 a year for poster advertising. 

+,* 
H. H. Lee, 
Fine Groceries, 
34 West Washington street. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
Mr. Chas. F. Fones, New York: 

Dear S1r—I read all you say in PrRinTERS’ 
Ink and want to thank you, for all you say is 
valuable to the merchant and advantageous. 
I need not say to you the art of advertising 
profitably is not learned in a day, nor a year, 
nor two years, but requires more thought and 
study than any other department in the mer- 
cantile line, therefore Printers’ INK is a 
help, a great help. Let me ask you to say to 
those who read it, it not only should be read, 
but should be studied. Yours very truly, 

H. H. Lee. 

Mr. Lee sends with his letter one of 
his price lists, a sixteen-page booklet, 
in which are classified all the ordinary 
kinds of groceries. Two things I like 
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about his price list—one is its conven- 
ient size, as it goes in an envelope for 
mailing without being creased or fold- 
ed. A great many grocery price lists 
and catalogues that are sent out are 
so large that they have to be folded or 
rolled for mailing, and this makes them 
unattractive when they reach the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed. 

Another point about the booklet is 
that the first inside page is devoted to 
an index showing just where to find 
each class of goods mentioned in it. 
This index is arranged alphabetically 
from ammonia to vinegar, and makes 
it very easy to locate the price on just 
the article that you wish to refer to. 
Stores putting out price lists should al- 
ways watch these two points, as the 
more convenient the booklet is for the 
customer to handle, the more attention 
will be given to it. 

* * 
* 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N.Y.:, 

Dear Mr. Jongs—What information about 
my merchandise ought I to furnish in my ad- 
vertisements in order to make people read 
them and buy my goods? Some people say 
that simply to tell the article and quote the 
price is sufficient for a retail store. Can you 
give me some information on the subject? Re- 
spectfully, FRANK R, Price. 

I have just noticed in a copy of the 
National Advertiser a paragraph which 
I think very aptly applies as an answer 
to this question. The paragraph is as 
follows: 

The advertiser who understands his business 
will put into his ads and into en matter 
the precise facts about his goods that he him- 
self would insist on knowing of something he 
was about to purchase himself. Just what 
would induce him to buy will induce others to 
purchase. 


This is a very safe rule to follow in 
all classes of merchandise. If you are 
a shoe merchant what is the informa- 
tion about any particular shoe that 
you would want to have, provided you 
could not see the shoe itself? Would 
you want to know what kind of leather 
it was made of? If so, that is one of 
the points to mention in your adver- 
tisement when you wish to sell this 
same pair of shoes. Any other points 
that you are interested in your cus- 
tomers are also interested in. There 
is one thing, however, that you must 
bear in mind. You understand trade 
expressions, and your customers proba- 
bly do not understand them. There- 
fore, in explaining these points to your 
customers, you must use ordinary, 
every-day language, the meaning of 
which they will understand. 
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{ READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
: Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 











oooes Peressee sees ooeeed 
Now and then an advertiser does A Good Market Ad. 

weil to refer to his advertising and A nen pe. 

try convincingly to explain that it is rhe art of living 

simply one element in his business; and living well, is in judi- 

and that if it is good, it is so merely cious marketing. Where you 


buy is of as much importance as 
what you buy. 
4 You want to know the sur- 


because it represents the business. 

















— ; 
* s roundings of the things you are 
Advertisi ng Alone gving to eat. Notice the scrupu- 
C Id a B : lous cleanliness of our meat 
ou not ring market and the quality of our 
This Brisk Busi- Somebody has said that good advertising is 
judicious boasting. 
ness: ineked 
Advertising is only one of the eye 
many means to on —= — I aking 
store is busier than others be- 
cause it deserves to be. The Large Contracts 
best advertising in the world is for plumbing, like that for 


giving generous values. 





’s new court house, which 
has recently been awarded to 
us, brings work that easily 

















: comes within the resources of 

We M 1SS - workshop aaa store rooms. 
¥ | ‘or many miles around you ll 
Our Mark not find pon vs stenhing gent 
If you do not read our adver- with such facilities and resources 
tisements as daily news. as we can put at your command. 
We aim to tell you therein | Expert knowledge, long experi- 
facts in which you must have an ence, trained and skillful work- 
interest to-day, to-morrow or at | men, modern tocls, labor-saving 
some future time. power machinery and wide busi- 
ness connections enable us to do 

For a Grocery or Provision Store. all kinds of plumbing work as it 
oe should be done—economically, 

and with the right materials. 

Rare-Good Bring us your ss prob- 
lems, no matter how important 

Potatoes. or unimportant, and we’ll guar- 


. : antee satisfaction in every case. 
We've just received a lot er Bei 


of extra potatoes — sound, 
mealy, and of good size— 
the regular old fashioned 





For a Tobacconist. 




















white potato that used to be Some Men 
so plenty and is now so rare. . 2 . 
Price, same as for ordinary Likeastrong cigar, some like a 
potatoes. mild one—others prefer a pipe. 
There is not a taste that a 
Very Attractive. smoker will cultivate that we 
can not gratify, If he wants a 
‘ " dry cigar we can give him 
Silver Novelties. what he wants. Our regular 
Ss ied eit, Sie Gus stockis kept moist and fresh. 
is flown aa in gatees iitle We have no inclinations of our 
Pine se just a ole P own—our business is to sat- 
Manicure articles, all sorts, 35c. isfy the customer. 
to $2.50. 
Emeries, 39¢. A Good Specialty to Advertise. 
Key rings, 34¢. ex 
Paper cutters, 49c. 
Nail files, con. wae $1.50. Opera Glasses. 
Embroidery scissors, all the fine Every kind wanted—some in 
patterns, fine pearl at $4.50—some higher 
Golf sticks in pencils and that we’ve imported—the de- 
toothpicks are the newest things signs are exclusive, the prices 
out. A small deposit down se- are not. In all the stylish col- 
cures your selection until you ors — Antique Pearls, Dresden 
want it. Your money back when and Leather Mountings. We 
you don’t like what you buy. warrant every pair. 
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For a Jeweler. 


Good for Any Line. 








Watch Prices 


are what count between 20w 
and spring. You run no risk in 
buying a watch here. There are 
no strings to the guarantees we 
give you. We ol oon what to 
expect from every purchase, and 
assume all responsibility. We 
give full protection and satisfy 
our customers everytime. We 
want you to trade here with the 
feeling you are running no risk. 

Walk in and look around. 


SIGN OF THE BIG STREET CLOCK. 


One of the Problems 


of present-day merchan- 
dising is how best to advertise. 
A store must advertise or it 
can’t prosper. 

But we have tried many 
different ways. 

But we have found that the 
best way of all is to give the peo- 
ple great, big, pressed-down, 
running over values for their 
money and let them go away and 
talk about it. 

There will be just such an 
occasion here to-morrow. _j 











DIAMONDS. 


** But,’’ you say, “ diamonds 
have intrinsic value. If stones 
are sold cheaper per carat than 
we've paid there must be flaws 
in the stone.’”? Not too fast. In 
the first place we are not in the 
price-slashing business. Dia- 
monds are apt to be sold to deal- 
ers on six to twelve months’ 
credit. We'd rather pay cash- 
it’s cheaper. Then the mouut- 
ing is done under our personal 
direction. 

It is rich, in fine taste, and is 
done without wasteful expendi- 
ture. Yes, diamonds have in- 
trinsic value—and both diamond 
and mounting are next thing to 


actual money as we sell them. | 





A Tea Ad. 


For a Stationer. 








Note Paper. 


Our stock of note paper com- 
age not only the lower grades, 
ut all the finer qualities. Our 
customers can make their own 
choice. We respectfully sug- 
gest, however,.that for all the 
saving made by using low-grade 
apers, it scarcely pays particu- 
ar people to use anything but 
the best. Glad tosend our sam- 
ple book for post-card request. 





For a Baker. 














Gingerbread 
made in ’s bakery 
has frequently been called 
ideal. It’s the good old- 








fashioned sort improved 
by the modern Acker bak- 
ing methods. Choicest 
materials and pure ginger 
flavor. 

18c. loaf 15c. this week. 


You Can Throw 
Away Much Money 


and get little value for it 
in Tea if youdo not know the 
proper place to do your tea buy- 
ing. We sell immense quantities 
of tea of all kinds, and our pur- | 
chases are such as to command 
the lowest market. Your saving 
by buying tea from us will aver- 
age fully roc. perlb. If you use 
20 Ibs. of tea in a year that 
means $2 to spend on something 
else. If you use 50 lbs. of tea 
then you have $5 to help you 





For an Optician. 





Opticians w mm 
Large Cities 
can have no better one 
t 


ment for testing the sig 
than we have right here 














purchase other goods with. in --——, Our instruments 
(Prices.) are of the newest. Our op- 

tician has had the best train- 

A Dentat Ad, ing obtainable, supplement- 

r ed by eight years’ experi- 





| 
ence. We charge you less | 
Pretty Work. than thecity moe» would, 
¥ because our expenses are | 
In Crown and Bridge work lower. | 
much depends upon the dentist’s 
artistic ability in producing a 
pretty and harmonious effect. A 
flashy show of gold in the mouth 
does not produce prettiness— 


a ’ 
When It’s 
nor always proclaim the best 


care of the teeth, or the best Necessary... ' 
taste. n To use Whisky for medi- i 

But you may depend upon it cine use the good kind. It | 
that the best dental work is doesn’t cost much more than : 
invariably the prettiest in effect the adulterated, cheap 
—as well as the most satisfactory brands, and you get de- 
always—and the cheapest in the | cidedly better results. All ; 
end. the doctors use our Whiskies. i 








Whisky for Medicinal Purposes. 
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Glenside Farms. 


choice for $1.4 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


Men's Hats. 


Come This 
Evening. 
And let us show a the 
Spring Styles in Hats. Perfect 
beauties. We have taken our 
regular line of $2, $2.50 and $3 
hats and you can have your 


9. 





For Coal. 


| Don't Shovel 
Your Dollars 


into your stoves with- 
out getting good results. 
Can’t get good results from 
poor coal. ‘That’s sure. 
If you come to us you will 
get the very best coal in 
the market. It's perfectly 
screened. It’s free from 
ali coal impurities, burns 
up to fine ashes. Prices 
fluctuate, so you had better 
buy now while they are 
low. We will deliver any- 
where in the city prompt- 
ly. Shall we book your 
order? 


A Good Real Estate Ad. 








Express time 27 minutes. 
Commutation fare 1o cents. 
Only two other suburban sta- 
tions approach Glenside in train 
serv ic e. 


The:e are forty-four trains 
each way daily—many of them 
xpress. They land you at 





Twelfth and Market. An even- 
ing in the city, for lecture or 
theater, is aneasy matter if your 
home is at Glenside Farms. 


For a Custom Shoemaker. 


Making Shoes 
ToF it Men’s F eet 


is my business, and the 
way my business has in- 
creased from the start 
leads me to believe that 
1 am giving the best 
value in hand - made 
shoes that can be ob- 
tained. Waterproof 
shoes $5 and upward. 














For Fertilizers. 





For the 
Land’s Sake 


use the --— Fertilizers. They 
are always reliable. Tag with 
guaranteed analysis attached 
to each bag. 





} 





A Beer Ad. 


For an Appetizer 


Drink a glass or a bottle 
(according to your capacity ) of 

3eer about halt an hour 
before each meal. This simple 
remedy gives a zest to the food 
and will aid digestion wonder- 
fully. It beats all the medicine 
the doctors can give for indiges- 
tion. 





The Only Way 


Most Men W il 
Save Money 


is alittle at a time—systematic 
saving. 

The experience of practical men, 
who know, says that a good 
way to save noney is to invest 
in life assurance. It means 














t 


laying aside a small amount 
each year and receiving your 
money back with large profits 
at a time when you need it 
most. 





rennstaoed to Women. 


Lasting Sachets. 


You nails workers who 
leave to the druggist the se- 
lection of a perfume to de- 
lightfully scent your handi- 
work wili find us ready. We 
have prepared for you well. 
Garland of Violets and Gar- 
land of Heliotrope. Sachet 
powders deserve more than 
espec ial mention. They are 
the best sachets we know of. 
Double in strength, wonder- 
fully natural odor, lasting. 
Try 1 ro cents’ worth, 


Conveys the Idea of High Quality at L 


Prices. 


A Big 
Prune Special 


sig, fine-flavored prunes 
—big, special values—3 pounds 





for 20c, 
Ihe prunes are extra large 
size and in perfect condition. 


For most cooking and table uses 
you'll find them to possess that 
flavor and appearance which 
makes the high-priced French 
and Turkish prunes so accept- 
able. Not more than 3 pounds 
to a customer at one time. 


For a Carriage Repairer. 


ow 





Don’t Wait Until 
Warm Weather 


Send in your Carriage now 
and have it put in order 
and Rubber Tired. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or — tor advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, e: 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 





It is asserted by a man who thinks 
he knows that there are now printed 
160,000 copies of each month’s issue 
of Scribner's Magazine, out of which 
must come the foreign edition, which 
contains no American advertising. He 
further assures me that Harfer’s total 

“edition is about 83,000, while that of 
the Century is about 150,000—both in- 
clusive of the foreign edition. : 


* 
Phd 


I have been asked whether or not 
advertising can be made to pay in the 
case of a staple food product as good, 
but no better, than other brands. 

I certainly believe that any high- 
grade staple product can be advertised 
under a brand and sold extensively at 
a profit, just as oatmeal and baking 
powder and coffee are sold. 

It is generally believed that one of 
the principal assets of the United 
States Rubber Company is the value 
of its brands, which have been estab- 
lished by advertising. 

Once you get a brand fully intro- 
duced and hammered into the public’s 
mind by advertising, you have an asset 
that nothing can rob you of. You 
have something that competition can 
affect but slowly and only by the same 
methods that you have used. 

If one or several brands were to be 
thoroughly advertised for perfect 
purity, cleanliness and wholesomeness, 
a prestige could be obtained that it 
would take fifty years of competition 
to neutralize. 

If you could have 2 two years’ start, 
with a large enough advertising appro- 
priation to thoroughly cover the coun- 
try, you can so firmly fix a brand into 

. the minds of the people that they will 
willingly pay a little more for it, and 
will be very slow to change from it to 
something else. 

There is another advantage that can 
be obtained incidentally, The grocer 





can be given a little larger margin o! 
profit. 

I believe that the consumer would 
willingly pay a slightly increased price 
for the sake of the assurance of ab- 
solute purity. 

It is true in many things—why not 
in another ? 

Nobody would pretend to believe 
that the tobacco put up by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company is any better 
than tobacco that can be made by 
anybody else, and yet the trade has 
held for their product, year after year, 
because the brands are so well 
known. 

Once a man or woman gets into the 
habit of using a branded article, it is 
very hard to change them to some- 
thing else. 

The first ones to take advantage of 
this condition are the ones that make 
the most, and the most permanent, 
profits. 

There are lots of scouring soaps 
just as good as Sapolio—just the 
same as Sapolio. Anybody can make 
it, but nobody can sell it, because 
Sapolio is fixed in the minds of the 
people. They go to the grocery store 
and demand Sapolio. If the grocer 
attempts to substitute something else, 
it’s alittle more than an even chance 
that the customer won’t have it, and 
the grocer will hurt himself by offer- 
ing it. 

Sapolio was the first scouring soap 
to be advertised, and as long as its 
makers keep up their advertising they 
will keep the lead. I don’t care how 
many peopi¢c come into the field or 
how much they advertise. The same 
is true of Roval Baking Powder. Now, 
there is exactly the same opportunity 
in other lines. One or more brands 
can be placed in a position that will be 
absolutely unassailable. They can be 
placed in a position so that it will not 
make any difference if there are 
enough factories built to make five 
times the amount of the product that 
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the United States will consume. 
goods with the brand will sell. 

People are more and more willing 
to pay a little bit extra for a little ex- 
tra quality, or, perhaps I should say, 
for the assurance of high quality. 

Bulk oatmeal may be just as good 
as H-O, but the consumer feels that 
the difference in price is after all very 
slight, and that while the bulk oat- 
meal may be as good as H-O, it may 
not. 

There are many other branches of 
trade in which there is an equal op- 
portunity, in which opportunities have 
been neglected. I will venture the 
prediction that within a year or two 
some one brand in each of many new 
lines will be advertised, and will get a 
lead that it will hold forever. 

It is not a small proposition. Who- 
ever goes into it must be prepared to 
spend some money. He must con- 
sider an expenditure of not less than 
one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and should count on three years to 
make and fasten his trade. If the 
amount of money could be made two 
hundred thousand dollars a year, so 
much the better. 

It will be money well invested. 

It will be an investment—not an ex- 
penditure. 

It will be an investment that it will 
be impossible to lose, unless the ad- 
vertiser goes out of business entirely, 
or the world comes to an end. 


** 





The 


Binney & Smith, of New York, have 
sent me two pamphlets on which they 
have evidently spared no expense. 

The most striking thing about them 
is the fact that one is an exact dupli- 
cate of the other, but is printed in 
German instead of English. The 
translation is carried even into the 
handsome half-tones at the head of 
each page, so that “Timely Truths,” 
which is the wording in the design at 
the head of one page in the English 
edition, becomes, in the other copy, 
“ Anerkannte Thatsachen.” 

This change in the wording made 
necessary a change in the drawing and 
the engraving of a new half-tone. 

The drawings themselves, while they 
are rather effective, seem to be care- 
lessly made. They look as if the 
artist had used rather a superabund- 
ance of the lamp black which the 
book advertises. 


The designs lack coherence. They 
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seem to begin and end nowhere in 
particular, and in their execution show 
either carelessness or incapacity on 
the part of the artist. 

The matter in the book is well 
written. The following statement of 
advantages is perfectly clear and suc- 
cinct and ought to be convincing if its 
truth can be demonstrated: 

PEERLESS BLACK is the most uniform 
and reliable of Carbon Blacks, excelling all 
others for making Lithographic, Half-Tone 
and Letterpress Inks. 

1. It will not thicken or become pasty when 
ground in varnish or oil, like other Carbon 
Blacks, allowing more Black to be incorpor- 
ated into a varnish, and consequently produc- 
ing an ink of superior working qualities, great- 
er body, better covering power, and more 
opacity. 

2. It is the only Black that combines the 
dense blackness and brilliancy of Carbon 
Black with the softness and working properties 
of Vegetable or Spirit Lamp Black. 

3. It mixes more readily in varnish than oth- 
er Carbon Black, and not having so brown an 
undertone, requires less blue to fortify the 
Black, or neutralize the brown. 

4. It is perfectly calcined and contains no 
grease or oil, which so often causes an ink to 
strike through the paper or interfere with its 
drying. 

5. It is the only Carbon Black that makes an 
easy-flowing fluid Ink which will flow readily 
down the fountain of a press, and is therefore 
specially adapted for making Inks used on 
Fast Presses. 

6. It will carry more Black color in a varnish 
or oil than any other Carbon Black, and by 
using Peerless a maximum amount of color can 
be pressed into a minimum amount of varnish, 
making a smooth, brilliant, solid, black ink. 

*,* 


Milton F. Goodman sends me the 
following, which was apparently writ- 
ten and was really printed upon the 
back of one PRINTERS’ INK Johnston’s 
large mailing card: 

Say !!!! How’s your pants business ??? [> 
Competition getting pretty tough—is already. 
You need better made stuff to be ‘‘ in it ’’ with 
those manufacturers going to your trade, and 
on (“‘ prices to undersell.”’ In other words. 
“You need us.” 49 Write for samples. 
Line, $4 to $16.50. Spring line ready. Re- 
LIANCE Mra. Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

He wants to know what I think of 
it. I think it is “ pretty tough.” Either 
I can not read his writing or I don’t 
know what some of it means. 

This card is plainly an attempt to 
write in the elliptical, epigrammatic 
style which Mr. Powers has made 
famous. It fails to be epigrammatic, 
and it is so elliptical as to be hard to 
read. At the same time it tells noth- 
ing about the Four Dollar Pants of 
the Reliance Company, which would 
do that company good. 

I don’t think it is good advertising, 
because I think that the Reliance 
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people could have filled this card with 
real facts about their goods. 

Good plain type is easier to read 
than handwriting any way, and I don’t 
think the customers of the Reliance 
Company will be fooled by this imita- 
tion of hand writing. 


* * 
* 


George A. Castor & Co., tailors, of 
New York City, are doing some ad- 
vertising. 

This spring they have been sending 
out to every name which appears on 
their books the following letter : 

New York, March 6, 1899. 

Dear Str—We take pleasure in calling your 
attention to the opening of our new stock of 
spring woolens with the hope that we shall 
have an early call from you. 

It is our purpose to carry only superior quali- 
ties of the newest designs selected from the best 
of foreign and domestic manufacture. 

Although we mean, as far as possible, to keep 
our line complete, we would suggest an early 
selection. 

If more convenient for you we will have our 
salesman call with samples. Yours truly, 

Gro, A. Castor & Co. 

As an advertisement this letter is a 
failure. It tells nothing whatever 
about George A. Castor & Co.’s tail- 
oring that a man would wish to know. 

The only fact given in the letter of 
any interest is the one in the last para- 
graph, which says: “ A salesman will 
call if convenient.” 

If the man who received this letter 
is thirking of his spring suit at all 
there are a lot of facts that he would 
be interested in and would be glad to 
learn in this easy way. For this man 
George A. Castor & Co. could not 
make their letter too long or too ex- 
plicit. 

The man who is not interested in 
the matter would not read the letter 
anyway, whether it were short or long. 

Nearly every tailor feels at this time 
of the year that he ought to do some- 
thing in the way of advertising, but 
that is usually as far as he gets. He 
sends out some such stereotyped an- 
nouncement as this, that his spring 
stock of woolens is now in and the 
trust that he will be favored with an 
early call. He spends two cents in 
postage to carry this letter to a pro- 
spective customer. That same two 
cents might have carried some mes- 
sage which would really interest a man 
looking for a spring suit, and which 
would really advertise George A. Cas- 
tor & Co. In this letter he might have 
told the names and styles of some of 
the new spring goods. He might have 
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mentioned the leading changes in the 
way in which fashion will vary the 
suits of this season. He could also 
have given an approximate range of 
rice. 

All these facts would be vitally in- 
teresting to a man who is thinking of 
clothes. George A. Castor & Co. 
cater to a class of men who are not 
able to buy their clothes, utterly re- 
gardless of expense. They are not the 
kind of men who go to a tailor and 
give a carte-blanche order and leave 
the rest to him. They are willing to 
pay a reasonable price to be dressed 
well, but they are not willing to pay an 
unreasonable price. Therefore, the 
price for which George A. Castor & Co. 
makes suits is important in this letter. 

There are some facts which every 
man would like to know which might 
have been given in this letter, and I 
can not for the life of me guess why 
Castor & Co. have not mentioned them. 

They have sent these letters out 
pretty freely. In fact, I received two 
myself, and they will probably be very 
much disappointed at the results from 
them. They may conclude that ad- 
vertising doesn’t pay after all. The 
kind of advertising they are doing 
doesn’t pay and never will. 

Moreover, this letter is merely a 
circular letter printed in typewriter 
type with the name of the recipient 
stuck in afterwards with a typewriter. 
There is nothing deceptive about it 
whatever. It isn’t a good circular and 
it isn’t a good fac-simile letter. It is 
neither fish, fiesh, fowl or good red 
herring. It would have been better if 
it were simply a plain circular printed 
in type giving the facts I have men- 
tioned, but it would have been best if 
it were an actual fac-simile letter and 
had given all these facts which are so 
conspicuously absent. 

Another noticeable Jack of foresight 
on the part of George A. Castor & 
Co. is this: Simultaneously with the 
sending out of letter a large canvas 
sign was put over the store on Broad- 
way announcing that George A. Cas- 
tor & Co. had moved to John street. 
Nothing is said about this in the cir- 
cular letter, so that if the letter had 
drawn out a large response and the 
people had gone to the address given 
in the circular, they would have found 
Castor & Co. had already moved. 

These are some of the reasons why 
a large amount of so-called advertis- 
ing never pays. 
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First, Last, and All the Time 


the General Arthur cigar is the best and most thoroughly reliable 
cigar that can be bought for anything like the same money anywhere 
in the country. 

Upon it, more than upon any other one thing, the reputation and 
prestige of its makers depend. 

It is made by the largest cigar manufacturing concern in America. 

In order that it shall be a credit to them—in order that it shall be 
the very best ten-cent cigar in the world, the vast resources at the com- 
mand of its makers are heavily drawn upon. 

No small concern—no moderately large concern—can make so good 
a cigar as the General Arthur for the same money. 

We want you to try them. We want to prove these things to you. 

Get them of your dealer if he sells them. If_he doesn’t, send us $1 
and we'll send you, express prepaid, a dozen General’ Arthurs, 
packed in a tin box. 


Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, New York. 


Send a two<ent stamp for a novel and striking little folder. 











I submit this ‘‘GENERAL ARTHUR” ad as an example of tolerably con- 
spicuous display for a magazine page. It appeared ia the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS for March. I place ‘‘GENERAL ARTHUR” ads in the leading maga- 
zines, preparing a different ad for each magazine each month, Other examples 
of my magazine display are the ads of Jenkinson’ s Pittsburg Stogies, The 
Stetson Shoe, Wyandotte Soda, Bell Starch and R. & G. Corsets. 

I can do equally good work for other goo'ls as well worth advertising. The 
men who become my clients get into mighty good company—I handle high- 
class business only, 


Charles Austin Bates, 


Majestic Ballding: Betrolt. Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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The paper of to-day may 


sink into oblivion to-morrow. 


Insure your paper from ob- 


livion by having its merits 


emblazoned where they may 
constantly dazzle the adver- 
tiser’s eye. 

An announcement in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK will not only influ- 
ence the advertisers of to-day 
but also those who will be the 


advertisers of to-morrow. 


COUPONS GRATIS,—In connection with every ad- 
vertising contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK or the AMERICAN 
NEwSPAPER Directory before July 4, 1899, subscription cou- 
pons will be issued to the full amount of the contract, the 
coupons being redeemable on presentation at any time dur- 
ing the present century, each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being good for one year’s subscription 
for PRINTERS’ INK, price five dollars, or one copy of the AMERI- 
CaN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, price five dollars, at the option 
of the subscriber. For further information address PETER 
Dougan, Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK and the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, No, 10 Spruce St., N.Y.City. 
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ry INNEAPOLIS, St. Paul and Duluth are to-day 

Mn the greatest cities of the great Northwest 

mn and are thriving examples of American enterprise. 

AN With a pen in the 

m aggregate of 392,521 and a 

AN Average bright, go-ahead <n of citi- 

AN Daily zens the importance of being 

M\ Traffic in represented there is manifested 
\\ Minneapolis|| {0 discerning advertisers. 

AN and We control the privileges 

a St. Paul, in all cars of the three cities, 

AN 129,512. and the combined systems are 
\ among the best equipped and 
AN managed roads in America. 

m The lines in the twin cities practically cover every 
fi\ point of travel, the interurban line now having a 


AN monopoly of passenger traffic between each city. 
AX |n Duluth there is also a large daily traffic, the cars 
WN running to all points of interest and travel. 
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" GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
(i 460 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS. 
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